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Almost 
Ready for 
School 


You may not get him 
now ; but there are thou- 
sands of others, of the right 
age, in Philadelphia you 
may have, and there’s no 
better way to reach their 
parents than to 





Advertise your School in 


- 
Philadelphia Record 


The Quaker City is largely represented in every academy 
and college throughout the United States, while THE REcorD is read 
by more people than any other Pennsylvania newspaper. It offers a 
special rate to educational institutions for which you should write. 


Che Record Publishing Zo. 
Philadelphia. 











Average Circulation in April, 1898 : 


Daily Edition, 201,210 
Sunday “ 146,289 
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Niagara Wastes Ten Million Horse-Power a Second. 


THERE IS 
NO WASTE IN 


It is the embodiment of advertising power, the Bridled 
Niagara of the Newspaper World. Concentration 
of Power is the scheme of the age. There are papers 
and papers and lists of papers, but in the words of one of the 
greatest advertisers 


There is but One “Comfort” 


It is the personification of advertising power, the 
one paper in Nineteen Thousand that can furnish the 
power to carry your ad to six million. readers. 

All General Advertising Agents represent Comrort. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Boston: New York: Chicago: 
John Hancock Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 
By Jno. C. Graham. 

The owners or managers of educa- 
tional establishments are being con- 
tinually exhorted by newspaper and 
magazine publishers to advertise in 
their columns. The mail is usually 
heavy with invitations of this kind, and 
every circular and letter is so worded 
as to imply that it is only necessary for 
that particular school to be advertised 
in that particular publication in order 
to keep chock full of pupils. 

From such correspondence it would 
appear that school advertising was a 


a oe 
« YOUR BOYS 


Can receive a thorough education 
in all the English branches, and at 


the same time —7 all the comforts 
of a healthy, well-regulated country 
home, with good moral companion- 
ship and reasonable schooling fees, 
if you send them to 
THE EAGLE ACADEMY, 
PINE HILLS. 
CircULARS ON REQUEST. 5 
WU. 
very easy thing, whereas the contrary 
is the fact. Both as to matter and me- 
diums school advertising requires a 
great deal of thought and discrimina- 
tion. Education is not a commodity 
for universal consumption, and public 


Select 
Girls’ School 


First-class tuition in all branches. 
Resident professors of Music and 
Languages. Excellent accommoda- 
tions. ome comforts. Good table. 
Large and healthy rooms, extensive 
grounds, pure air. Resident physi- 
cian, Terms low. 


MINERVA HOUSE, 
SEA CLIFF. 














schools are so numerous and so satis- 
factory, that not two per cent of the 
entire population attends a private or 
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advertised school. To advertise in pa- 

pers of indiscriminate circulation, there- 

fore, is to pay for useless publicity. 
Some of the knowing ones assert 


) A coop 


¢ 
¢ 


EDUCATION 


is the best inheritance. Give your 
sons the chance to learn the highest 
branches of knowledge. In addition 
to a complete English course, we 
teach French, German, Spanish and 
Italian, Music and Drawing. Pro- 
ficiency guaranteed in any particular 
study. Home comforts, pure air, 
large dormitories, gymnasium. * 
rite for terms, Circulars free. 


EAGLE ACADEMY, Pine Hill. 


eq-e- 
that schools can only be profitably ad- 
vertised in representative papers, but 
the word “representative ” is very am- 
biguous in this connection. Unless the 
papers represent the well-to-do classes, 
who can afford to pay for the educa- 
tion of their children, and prefer to do 
ST 


“Pass SCHOOLING... 


If you are thinking of sending your 
daughter to complete her education, 
let us draw your attention to this es- 
tablishment. We have the patronage 
of the best families and turn out the 
most proficient scholars in America. 
Healthy home and surroundings. 
Excellent cuisine, motherly care, 
exclusive society. Terms moderate. 


MINERVA HOUSE, 
SEA CLIFF. 








me 
so, they will be of very little use to the 
advertiser of a school or college. The 
character of the newspaper must be 
such as to guarantee its being read by 
intelligent and cultivated people, for 
they are the kind who wish their chil- 
dren to receive a first-class education. 

I do not think that what are known 
as the popular sensational newspapers, 
however large the circulation, would 
yield as much profit to a school adver- 
tiser as the staid, select and conserva- 
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tive journals, whose influences are felt 
by the wealthier and well-to-do middle 
classes. I do not wish to institute any 
invidious comparisons, but I should 
think that the New York Zvening Post 
and the Brooklyn Zag/e, among papers 
in this vicinity, would be much more 
valuable mediums for schools and col- 


* Mental “Wealth © 


is often better than earthly 
riches. Store the roe mind 
with useful knowledge; give 
your boys a higher e ei 

e 





make each of them a finis' 
scholar. The best families in the 
State send their children to our 
Academy. The boys are not only 
sure of becoming proficient in 
the various studies, but also of 
enjoying good health in our re- 
markably pure and invigoratin 
air. First-class table. Goo 
gymnasium. Excellent associa- 
tions. Moderate terms. Write 








{ EAGLE ACADEMY, Pine Hills. ; 
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leges, even at high rates, than the penny 
papers with enormous circulations and 
low rates. People who read and revel 
in sensational news items have never 
been conspicuous for great intelligence, 
and sensible parents who intended send- 
ing their sons or daughters to a private 
school would not be likely to scan the 
columns of the “ penny dreadfuls” in 
search of respectable school ads. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that the sensational newspapers 
are not read by the rich and intelligent 
classes. I know the contrary to be the 
fact, but I also know that they are read 
merely for curiosity or amusement, and 
that their utterances, editorially or 
otherwise, have very little influence 
with such people. If the paper itself 
has not the respect of the reader, the 
advertisements it contains can not be 
expected to have much influence either. 

The papers that go into the homes 
of the better class are the mediums 
best calculated to benefit the advertis- 
ers of schools, seminaries and colleges. 
There is not any use in reaching the 
lower classes—the public schools suffice 
them for educational purposes, and 
even if they wished their children to 
attend private schools, they could not 
afford the necessary expense. 

The shrewd manager of a scholastic 
institution knows full well that his 
field is necessarily limited, that he can 





only hope to draw his pupils from the 
families of the comparatively rich, and 
he must bear this fact in mind when 
choosing his mediums. 

The thoughtful publisher will recog- 
nize the certainty that school adver- 
tisements, even in the best mediums, 
have a restricted field, and this is prob- 
ably why special rates are offered to 
such advertisers—specially low rates 
that seem to take into consideration 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
circulation will be necessarily wasted 
or useless to the advertiser. 

For the most part, I think that the 
country schools are largely recruited 
from the cities, and city educational 
establishments from the suburbs and 
the rural districts. At least, I have 
been so informed by those who should 
be authorities on the subject. If this 
be really so, it would appear as if the 
young people from the country desired 
city tuition for the sake of some imag- 
inary advantage of style or breeding, 
while the city boys and girls were sent 
to the country on account of its alleged 
healthiness. For there are other things 
besides education to consider in the 
choice of a boarding school—the table, 
the society, the surroundings, the ar- 
rangements for the physical as well as 
the mental comfort of the pupils, and 
the temperament and disposition of the 
pupils themselves. 

Country schools are advertised more 


NECLECTED 
EDUCATIONS 


We make a specialty of taking pupils 
whose early schooling has been neg- 
lected. To such we guarantee rapid 
proficiency in any particular study or 
studies —Music, Drawing, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish; Mathe- 
matics. Thorough English course. 
Pupils specially prepared for business 
careers. Bookkeeping, Stenography, 
Typewriting. Beautiful, healthy loca- 
ood society 





tion. First-class table, 
and all home comforts. Terms on ap- 
plication, 

MINERVA HOUSE, 


SEA CLIFF. 











than city establishments, and they are 
better patronized, proportionately to 
the population, because they are health- 
ier, have purer air, and more room for 
exercise than the city seminaries. Then 
the country conduces more to that tran- 
quillity of mind that is so necessary to 
successful study, Excitements of the 
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town are by no means aids to profound 
thought or acquirement of knowledge. 

In the matter of the preparation of 
school advertisements there have not 
been any brilliant examples. Thereis a 
sameness about the scholastic columns 
of our newspapers that suggests the 
monotony of English “ classified ” ads, 
in type and utter lack of display. The 
setting is as dreary as a wet day, and 
the matter equally as dismal. Can it 
be possible that school proprietors and 
managers believe that displayed an- 
nouncements are zufra dig ? 

The proper time for schools to be 
advertised is immediately after closing 
for vacation and during vacations. If 
the results "of the advertising fill or 
nearly fill the school, it is not neces- 
sary to advertise again until next term, 
although an occasional card in the 
newspapers would not hurt and would 
keep the name of the school before 
probable future patrons. 

There are a thousand and one things 
to be said about a school, whether for 
girls or boys. The main point is to 
attract the eye first and have an inter- 
esting argument to follow this up. 
Granted that the chief things to dwell 
upon are the various branches of edu- 
cation taught, not a single ad should 
be printed without specific statements 
as to the healthiness of the school 
and the various amusements and com- 
forts provided for the pupils. Under 
no. circumstances should the healthi- 
ness, pure air, beautiful surroundings, 
etc., of the school be omitted, for there 
are many parents who are more inter- 
ested in the health of their children 
than in their education, and even those 
who are bent upon their offspring ac- 
quiring knowledge will naturally insist 
upon physical comforts being provided 
for them as well. 

Because I know even the best news- 
papers do not charge an exorbitant rate 
for school advertising, I do not con- 
sider it wise to make an ad too small. 
Generally speaking, school announce- 
ments have to be classified, but if I 
were doing such advertising I would 
certainly make a little display, even if 
my space were confined to one inch. 

I do not think that any kind of an 
interesting story can be told in a 
smaller space than this, and in the case 
of large schools I would increase to 
two, three or even more inches. A 
slight display would make the ad stand 
out distinctly from the rest in the col- 
umn, and thusinsure it being seen quick- 


ly. What loc’.s prominent is general- 
ly read first. 

At the risk of being thought egotist- 
ical in presuming to make suggestions 
to schoolmasters, I have presented in 
this article some sample school adver- 
tisements, which, I am vain enough to 
think, are “out of the rut,” and might 
be used with profit by those who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
prepare their own ads. 


MRS. J. C. AYER. 

The cable dispatches lately announced the 
death in Paris of Mrs. J.C. Ayer, widow of 
the famous patent-medicine turer. She 
was the richest, best-known woman in Paris, 
had the costliest diamonds, the largest number 
of gowns, the finest horses and! carriages and 
spent more money than any woman in that 
city. Her wealth was estimated at over $15,- 
000,000, and she managed to spend every cent 
of the income. Most of her expenditures were 
for the gratification of her love of display. She 
purchased one of the most magnificent private 
palaces in Paris, located in the aristocratic St. 
Germain quarter, and furnished it ata fabulous 
expense. It is said that she never appeared in 
public twice in the same gown ; that she pur- 
chased from 200 to 300 costly dresses every 
year, and that she never gave one away, but 
when it was once worn it was placed upon a 
wire dummy and set up in one of the rooms of 
the house, where she could look at it and enjoy 
its beauties herself. Her appearance was as 
peculiar as her eccentricities. In her desperate 
fight against death and age, she employed a 
small army of attendants. She had a skillful 
physician employed, whom she is said to have 
paid 25,000 francs a year for his exclusive serv- 
ices. He examined her carefully every morn- 
ing and every evening, and gave her remedies 
for the slightest ae of an ailment that 
he could perceive She had a masseur from 
Sweden, who rubbed her twice a day; she had 
a maid who did nothing but paint her face and 
her eyebrows. Like the wife of Nero, she 
bathed in milk. So rich a woman could not, 
of course, escape adventurers, but Mrs. Ayer 
was a shrewd woman and was impervious to 
their blandishments. At one time it was re- 
ported that she was engaged to Don Carlos, 
the pretender to the Spanish throne. Mrs. 
Ayer was a genuine Yankee. She was born 
and bred in Lowell, Mass., and married Dr. 
Ayer while he was a drug clerk in that city. Dr. 
Ayer’s first medicine was the cough remedy 
made popular by him under the name of 
Cherry Pectoral, which proved so profitable 
that he abandoned the general drug business 
and went to compounding patent medicines ex- 
clusively. Mrs. Ayer went to Paris because 
she could not secure the social position she 
sought in this country.—Ad Tofics. 


——_+o>—__—_—- 
HEAD-LINES. 

A good head-line, if in large type and of great 
brevity, is really an illustration, and many ad- 
vertisers prefer it to a picture, because the right 
kind of a head-line is not misleadin , and is in- 
stantly absorbed by the reader, while a picture, 
and even a good one, may illustrate something 
which the advertiser does not care to bring out 
prominently. The public can sometimes mis- 
understand a picture, but it is not likely to mis- 
understand a brief head-line or short text, It 








would seem that the golden rule of advertising 
is to use illustrations only when they illustrate 
and to use strong head-lines the rest of the time. 
—Hardware. 
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ADVERTISING A SCHOOL, 


The eminent Charles Austin Bates 
advertises his willingness to criticise 
anybody’s circular, booklet or adver- 
tisement who will send the document 
and two dollars. 
amounts toa considerable item, and af- 
fords Charles Austin a good deal of 
fun, adds vastly to his field of ob- 
servation, extends his experience, but 
better than all, the advertiser always 
gets more than his money’s worth. 

Some one sent Mr. Bates a school 
catalogue with a two dollar bill, and 


this is what he got in return: 

You know the old rule that whena man is 
angry he should not speak until he has 
ounted one hundred. You had bettercount 
one hundred before you start to read this 
letter, and then stop now and then and count 
another hundred before you go on reading it, 
because I am afraid you will not like it. 

I have tried to look at this catalogue from 
a business standpoint, and have tried to tell 

ou why it is bad for business. It is possi- 
ble that my personal inclinations and ideas 
about what a school should be have led me 
to talk more about your school and less 
about this catalogue thanI should. At any 
rate I guess you will have received your $2 
worth. 

One bad thing about your catalogue is the 
way you send it out. It should be protected 
so that it won’t get broken in the mails. The 
paper you useis soft and easily torn, and the 
copy I have is torn right through the front 
side about a half inch back into all the pages. 


This tear makes the edges- catch each other, 
so that each one has to be separated from the 


one preceding or following it. This is so 
annoying that if I didn’t have to go through 
our catalogue in order to criticise it 1 would 
ave thrown it into the waste basket at about 
the second page. 

I would advise you either not to show a 
picture of your reading-room or else to change 
the reading-room. Itisa blank, uncomforta- 
ble looking place, with stiff chairs and bleak 
looking walls. It doesn’t look at all home- 
like, and a reading-room certainly ought not 
to have a piano in it. Noone can get much 
satisfaction out of reading if someone else is 
banging on a piano. 

On page 6 you say that Mrs. ——— is Act- 
ing Lady Principal. Why don’t you take it 
for granted that Mrs. is a lady, and 
just say, ‘‘ Acting Principal?” 

When I compare the president’s office, 
with its comfortable chairs, couch and other 
good furniture, with the chairs and furniture 
of the reading-room, I am led to believe that 
he looks after his own comfort a good deal 
more than he does after the comforts of the 
students, and I don’t think I will send my 
daughter to that kind of a school. 

The library is better than the reading- 
room, but there are only three stiff, hard 
looking chairs init. The walls here are blank 
and uninviting. Better spend a little money 
for pictures and a little more money for com- 
fortable chairs, or else leave the picture of 
the room out of the catalogue. 

From the picture I should say that the 
studio was about as artistic as a barn. Either 
fix it up or leave out the picture. I don’t be- 
lieve any living being could imbibe artistic 
training or ability or inspiration in any such 
inartistic looking place- 

The bedroom picture you show is bad for 


This business really - 


the same reason. It doesn’t look homelike 
and cosy as a girl’s room ought to look. I 
recognize the fact that you can’t afford to 
furnish and decorate all the girls’ rooms as 
they ought to be furnished and decorated, 
but there’s one thing you can do—find the 
room of some girl who furnished and dec- 
orated it and make a picture of that. This 
room looks bare, uncomfortable and unin- 
viting. It looks clean and that’s about the 
most that can be said for it. Either have a 
good picture or don’t print any picture. 

If you want to see pictures of college girls’ 
rooms that look as if the girls were comfort- 
able, happy and having a good time, look at 
the Ladies’ Home Fourna/ for March, 

You say on page 28, “‘ It will be the aim of 
the president and his family to make the In- 
stitute a cheerful Christian Home for the 
young ladies intrusted to their care.”” My 
principal point of criticism on the pictures of 
the rooms of the Institute that you speak of 
as being homelike is that they don’t look 
homelike. They look the very reverse of 
homelike. The book would be much more 
effective if you didn’t show the pictures. 

You say on page 30 that ‘*All who desire to 
enjoy the privileges of the reading-room are 
expected to pay a fee of $1.00 per term 
towards its support.”” You had better charge 
a little bit more for board and education 
and run the reading room free. Charge $86 
for board and education instead of $85 ; then 
nobody will know that you are charging $1 
for the reading-room. 

By the way, you say on page 12, “ Terms 
per half session.” What isa half session— 
does it mean a term or half a term? 

It may be that the kind of people to whom 
you send this catalogue want just the kind of 
a school that you are running; but the im- 
pression I get from the rules and regulations 
that you print is that if a girl wants to 
breathe a little oftener than usual she would 
have to have a special permit for it. Possi- 
bly there are people who want to send their 
girls to very strict schools, but it seems to 
me bad policy to print these stringent regula- 
tions in the catalogue. Youcan say that the 
conduct of the girls is carefully looked after, 
and offer to send copies of the rules to par- 
ents who want to see them. 

A girl generally has a good deal to say 
about the school she is going to, and I am 
sure there are mighty few girls who would 
read your list of regulations and willingly go 
to the school. What you want to doin your 
catalogue is to make the school look just as 
agreeable as possible. You want to put your 
best foot foremost, and when you are after 
scholars the best foot is not the strict dis- 
ciplinarian foot. The catalogue ought to 
make a girl believe she is going to have a 
good time, and the parents Caiese that the 
girl is going to get a good education and have 

er mental, moral and physical development 
looked after. 


——_—+0+-—____ 
HE TALKS IN WORDS OF WAR. 


The war spirit has entered the blood of the 
man who writes on,“ Wide-awake Retailing ” in 
the Dry Goods Economist in every ssue,as 
witness his advice this week: ‘‘ Your defensive 
armor must be impenetrable. There must be 
no blowholes of misleadi stat , ho 
warped or cracked plates of unsubstantiative 
facts, no glossing over of defective, untrust- 
worthy goods. A bold assertion may hide a 
weak spot, but a well-directed shot will pierce 
the bluff and expose its hollow rottenness. 
Your guns must modern, your powder of 
full strength, your business shots well aimed, 
or your trade will suffer.* This advice is 
probably war-ranted to be good, 
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The Little Schoolmaster 
in the Art of Advertising, 
to celebrate the Tenth 
Anniversary of his birth, 


will issue a 


JUBILE 
NUMBER 


on the 6th day of July. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE JUBILEE NUMBER ABOVE ANNOUNCED: 


Classified Advertisements (no display), 25 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 50c. a line, or $100 a page. 
Special Positions, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 
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REAPING WHAT HE HADN’T SOWN. 


From an article by Jas. A. Curvan in the 
Billposter-Display Advertising for May, 
1898. 


From an article by O. J. Gude in Printers’ 
Ink of Feb. 24, 1897. 


% 
This is the day of display advertising, both in 
the newspapers and on the billboards. 


2. 
The whole principle of outdoor display con- 
sists in the fact that it compels attention whether 
the reader wills it or not. On account of its 
forcing publicity I believe that it yields to the 
advertiser more profit per dollar invested than 
any other medium. 
= 
The method of putting out paper is as positive 
as the newspaper pers vy the billposter 
giving what is called a “ guaranteed listed serv- 
ice.”? Every sheet of paper is accounted for, 
and regularly inspected at least once a week. 
The price is considerably higher than it was a 
few years ago, but the betterment of the service 
more than justifies the increased expense. With- 
in two weeks from the giving of an order to post 
a million sheets of paper,a memorandum of 
where every sheet has been placed, in every 
town in the country, with the value of each par- 
= stand, can be laid on the advertiser’s 
esk. 


a. 
This is the day of display advertising on the 
bill and bulletin boards, 


2. 

The whole principle of outdoor display con- 

sists in the fact that it compels attention whether 

the reader wills it or not. On account of its 

forcing publicity I believe that it yields to the 

advertiser more profit to the dollar invested than 
any other medium, 


> 
The system of putting out paper is as positive 
as newspaper or magazine publications, as the 
the billposter gives what is called a “‘guaran- 
teed and listed service.’””_ Every stand of paper 
is accounted for and regularly inspected at least 
once a week, The price is a little higher than 
it was a few years ago when posting was done 
in a haphazard way, but the oven Bow of the 
service more than justifies the increased ex- 
nses, The system is so regulated that post- 
ing for different cities with a million sheets of 
paper can all be completed within two weeks 
after the order is given, and a memorandum of 
where every stand has been placed in every 
town that is contracted for, with éxact location 
< —- stand, can be laid on the advertiser’s 
esk, 





BOOMING STORES. 


“T have been a shop-starter now for a 
decade, and have got to be fairly well known 
in my business. I have given the push-off to 
many hundreds of businesses. Queer profes- 
sion? Well, I suppose it is, but I’m a neces- 
sary quantity, judging by my engagements. 
How is it done? 

‘“* You must have the shop fitted attractively, 
and see that it is on the right side of the road, 
and boom it thoroughly. Nothing so impor- 
tant as having your shop on the right side of 
the road, that is to say, the side on which most 
pedestrians pass. And that’s the sunny side. 
In streets running from north to south the east 
side is the best, whilst those stretching east and 
west the north side is the best. Many a capa- 
ble business man has failed for no other reason 
than that he has not paid proper attention to 
the question of the side of the road. 

“ A shop can not be too well lit ; the brighter 
the light the greater the attraction, and here is 
presented a curiosity in things human, for when 
people see a brightly-lighted shop they will 
gather round it like moths, and very often 
won’t move away until their pockets are burnt. 

“ Everything in the way of fittings should be 
made particularly attractive; neither glaring 
nor offensive to the eye, but just sufficiently 
effective. The thing is to draw attention to 
the window, and prominence given to any other 
feature detracts from that and is a mistake. 
After all, the window is the main thing. 

“There are many methods of calling atten- 
tion to a newly-opened shop, some of them 
suitable in one neighborhood and some in 
another. Not a bad spec. is the engaging of a 
band to play on the opening night of, say, a 
grocer’s shop in a_ working district. It 
wouldn® do, though, in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood. I pushed off successfully in Notting- 
ham, a little while ago, a grocer’s shop on these 
lines, and the ae played for the first four 
Saturdays, at a cost of £10, but a good con- 
nection had been built up before the fourth 
Saturday came round, notwithstanding the 
comparative failure of one or two other similar 
businesses in the neighborhood. I started a 
business in Leeds once fora young firm, and 
got them to give away a handsome dinner serv- 


ice, worth four guineas, to the customer who 
presented at the end of the first month the 
greatest number of checks, which were given 
away with every article worth sixpence or more. 
It sent the business up safely. But on one 
occasion the police in another town interfered 
with this idea, claiming that it was a lottery. 
That did more to advertise the business than 
the service itself, the gift of which was got 
through all right. 

“A cheesemonger’s I started in a similar 
way, only I gave away six eggs with every 
pound of bacon for the first week. It brought 
the people up from every corner of the district. 
In Blandford I opened a cigar and tobacco 
shop for a young married couple, and got a 
connection together for them by selling ounce 
packets of tobacco at half price for the first 
week. An enterprising London drapery sales- 
man took it into his head to open a country 
public, and he cx ded almost instant: 
success by giving away half-ounce twists of 
tobacco with every glass of ale—my +. 
—for a month. Fhe second week he aug- 
mented this gift with a pin-cushion for the 
customer to take home to his wife, which put 
the lady on good terms with her husband and 
*The Romping Kitling.’ I’ve told you quite 
enough. here’s my card.” — Pearson's 
Weekly, London, Eng. 


THE TALE OF THE RING. 

A flour merchant at Edgar let the story get 
out that while he was stooping over his flour 
bin a $150 diamond ring had slipped off his 
finger into the flour. He appeared to be 
greatly exercised over the loss, got a notice in 
the local paper, but finally announced with a 
sigh that he would have to give it up; that the 
ring was in the flour somewhere ; that he sup- 

osed it would turn up ina sack of flour, but 
S had no idea what one. Well, you ought to 
have seen the boom that guileless man had 
in the flour trade. For the next week he had 
to hire extra help to fill sacks out of that bin. 
One man, who never bought a sack of flour 
from him before, came in and laid in a winter’s 
supply. And the smooth merchant whistled 
soltly as he filled the sacks and winked his 
other eye.—Kansas City Journal 
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which are advertised in The Commercial Advertiser, ‘‘ New York’s 
most interesting evening newspaper,’ 
do people exclusively. It goes into families of bankers and finan- 
ciers in general; lawyers, literary men, merchants; in short, into 
thousands of the oldest and best families in New York. These 
people seek the best educational advantages for their children and 
they have the means to pay for such advantages. 


““Newspaperdom”’ of New York, says: 


** From the time, over one hundred years ago, when it was 
established by Alexander Hamilton and Noah Webster, 
The Commercial Advertiser’s history has been honorable and 
luminous with important achievements, yet in all its career 
it has never been so thorough, so painstaking, nor so com- 
plete a newspaper as now. Conducted upon lines agreeable 
to the tastes of intelligent, well-bred men and women, it 
demonstrates that in being clean and wholesome it need not 
be dull and heavy. A cheerful view of things, forceful, 
masterful handling of important topics, expert heads of 
departments, such as literature, music, finance, sports, real 
estate, etc., these are the keynote.” 


A. Simonson in “ Printers’ Ink ’”’ says: 


“It has always had a particularly nice class of readers. 
With the new management I look to see this paper take rank 
at the very front.” 


More space is devoted to educational matters in The Commercial 
Advertiser than in any other newspaper in New York City. Com- 
mendations of this department and increased circulation due to it 
show the especial interest of its readers in all matters relating to 
Its school advertising rate is made especially low, namely: 
fifteen cents per line for a single insertion under the classified head- 
ing, and ten cents per line for twenty-six insertions, either consec- 
utively or every other day. ; 

Sample advertisements and further information on application. 
Advertisements may be sent to office of publication, or through any 
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HOW RADWAY’S READY RELIEF HAS 
BEEN ADVERTISED — DISTRIBUTION 
OF ADVERTISING MATTER FROM WAG- 
ONS—NEWSPAPER SPACE—EXPENDI- 
TURES—OTHER DETAILS. 


Among the specifics which have won 
and held public favor, few which were 
popular fifty years ago still survive. 
About the only one which comes to my 
mind at the moment is that favorite 
of our grandsires, which by ‘‘ apt allit- 
eration’s artful aid” adopted the happy 
name of Radway’s Ready Relief. 

A call upon the present head of the 
house, Dr. John S. Radway, at the 
company’s offices, 55 Elm street, this 
city, found that gentleman willing to 
accord to PRINT- 
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the United States and the greater part 
of Canada were absorbed. The rail- 
roads and the mails were scarcely em- 
ployed by us at all before the War. 

‘‘ During the Civil War we invaded 
South America and finding that a 
good market, we have continued to 
work it ever since, from the Eastern 
to the Western coast, in all the leading 
countries. We place in the South 
American papers, partly through the 
South American Agency, Mr. E. C. 
White, and partly direct. 

‘*My father died in 1870, Dr. Van 
Wyck followed him in 1883, and my 
uncle in 1884. The business has con- 
sequently devolved upon me, and, as 
far as compatible with good judgment, 
I adhered to old lines. Nevertheless, 

many of these have 
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sentative all infor- 
mation which he 
desired. 

In substance Dr. 
Radway said : 

‘* My father, Dr. 
John Symonds 
Radway, about 
fifty years ago, in 
conjunction with 
his brother, Rich- 
ard G., and with 
De. P. €. Van 
Wyck a well- 
known practition- 
er and druggist of 
his day, first put 
the preparation on 
sale. To be exact, 
they began in 
1847. Their meth- 
ods compared to 
those of to-day were crude, but effect- 
ive. 

‘“The remedy from the outset was 
advertised. Of course, means being 
limited, the outlay in this direction was 
comparatively modest. The popular 
modes were adopted. A horse and 
wagon was employed, and this under 
a competent agent—undoubtedly one of 
the three gentlemen—madea systematic 
tour, distributing books and pamphlets, 
and leaving goods everywhere with 
druggists om commission. From the 
beginning almanacs were issued year- 
ly. This in addition to advertising in 
newspapers. 

‘*The company prospered. Slowly 
and steadily it worked up to a number 
of wagons. This led to the systematic 
adoption of routes, until practically all 
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had to be revolu- 
tionized. We gave 
up sending out 
teams and placing 
goods on commis- 
sion with the drug- 
gists about ten 
years ago in this 
country. In Can- 
ada and in South 
America tothisday 
we continue our 
canvass by wag- 
ons. But even 
there we have 
learned to depend 
more on our news- 
paper advertise- 
ments and less on 
the distribution of 
literature from the 
wagons. 

“*Tt has been our 
policy throughout to create a demand 
for our preparation among consumers, 
and thus to make the druggist feel the 
necessity of carrying R. R. R. In the 
course of our fifty years of consistent 
exploitation we have succeeded in mak- 
ing it such a staple that it is to be found 
everywhere. You can have no idea how 
highly it is regarded in many families. 
We receive letters every day in which 
grateful people tell us that their fathers 
and grandfathers used it, and they have 
been brought up in the faith that there 
is no pain remedy like R. R. R.”’ 

‘*Does substitution affect its sale?” 

“* We suffer considerably from substi- 
tutions, as all standard medicines do, 
but, wethink, lessthan othersdo. The 
reason for this is that it is difficult to 
imitate, and because we have such a 
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large personal following, which when 
it wantsa pain killer will take R. R. R., 
and accept nothing else in place of it. 
Furthermore, our prescription is diffi- 
cult of imitation, and like a first-class 
brew it takes time to ripen its virtues, 
so that the druggist finds it particularly 
unsatisfactory to give anything in its 
stead.” 

‘‘Have you ever taken individual 
measures against substitution ?” 

** Never. But we have acted in con- 
junction with others often.” 

‘Is Radway’s Ready Relief the 
same preparation which you sold fifty 
years ago?”’ 

‘*TIdentically. We have not even 
changed the labels. Soon after the 
Civil War, however, we doubled the 
size of the bottles—the only change 
we have ever made.”’ 

‘* Will you tell me about your pres- 
ent advertising ?” 

‘Our plan is simple. Our main 
mediums are the best daily and weekly 
newspapers throughout the land. We 
use these and these only in every town 
of any consequence. As for maga- 
zines, religious publications, sporting, 
humorous and other papers, we buy very 
We 


limited space in them, if at all. 
have tried many of them, but have 


given them upalmost altogether. Our 
conviction is their relative terms and 
prices, so far as we are concerned, are 
not advantageous. Consequently we 
touch little but the secular press.” 

‘*Regarding your outlay, doctor, 
what may that be?”’ 

‘In round figures we expend $100, - 
ooo a year. We have averaged that at 
least for the last forty years. In our 
case, I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary for us to increase the amount, as 
it would be if this were comparatively 
a new article. You will agree with me 
when I say that momentum counts for 
something. About 1870 we increased 
our expenditure, going up to fully 
$200,000 a year—an immense figure 
for those days. But we tapered off 
gradually until by 1880 we had brought 
it down again to $100,000, where it 
sticks.” 

“How do you expend this?’ 

‘* Well, our edition of from two to 
three millions of almanacs with their 
mailing exhausts about $12,000. Other 
booklets, at least a million, $3,000 to 
$4,000. Counter wrappers for drug- 
gists and a few similar things about 
the same. Lithographs aud pictures 
another $5,000, Novelties, such as 
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thermometers, puzzles and so on, prob- 
ably $10,000. The rest goes to the 
newspapers.” 

‘*Do you try to ascertain the value 
of your media ?”’ 

‘*No, we make no attempt to key 
our advertisements. It would be fruit- 
less at best any way. In selecting we 
take in consideration circulation, char- 
acter of circulation and the general 
knowledge we have gained by experi- 
ence. We are generally satisfied with 
results.” 

“Through whom do you place?” 

‘* We place direct mostly, but some 
of the special agents are intrusted with 
some of our orders—notably Richard- 
son, Beckwith, Van Doren, Crall and 
Sherin.”’ J. W. SCHWARTz. 

~~ + 
MISSIONARY SENTENCES. 

The New England Editor (North Adams, 
Mass.) advises publishers to run little sentences 
on advertising, and gives the following as speci- 
mens of what it means: 

Hon. Elijah Morse, proprietor of “ Risin 
Sun ” stove polish, began business as a school- 
boy forty years ago, selling his stove polish 
from a carpet bag. To-day his factory pro- 
duces ten tons a day, and the product is sold in 
every civilized country on the globe. Adver- 
pe did it—helped, of course, by gcod stove 
polish, 

Just as it is the continued application of the 
treatment prescri that benefits the patient, 
so it is with advertising—it is the continued, 
keeping everlastingly at it kind that pays. 

here is no mystery about writing successful 
advertising. Say what you weuld say in talk- 
ing over the counter, and if you care to illum- 
inate the ad with a little humcr, well and good. 
But what people most look for are cold, hard, 
money-saving facts. 

Such phrases as “ largest stock and lowest 
rices ’’ have been used so much that they have 
ost their meaning. No one believes them or 
thinks twice about them. But when you tell 
oe gn about your goods, how they're 

made and what their merits are, you’ve said 
something that interests people and something 
that will stick in their memory. 

Let your advertising sermons be short, with- 
out a “ fifthly ” ora “ tenthly.” Clinch every 
fact. It’s better to give all the facts about one 
article than half the facts about a dozen. And 
this reminds us to suggest, change your ads 
often. It pays. 

The best advertisers regard their advertise- 
ments as “ store news.” ‘They give each day’s 
store items of interest, just as a reporter chron- 
icles the happenings of the street. News- 
papers are read for news. Remember this, and 
make your advertisements newsy and timely. 

+e 


IN ST. LOUIS. 

A Wool Soap ad in the St. Louis Chronicle 
boldly announces that four St. Louis belles 
will give practical demonstrations of how to 
take a bath with Wool Soap. The exhibitions 
are free and open to the public from 9 o’clock 
a.m. till 5 o’clock p.m, at four of St. is’ 
principal stores. It is further stated that the 
object of the demonstration is to show the 
desirability of Wool Soap for toilet and bath, 
and the public is invited to “come early,” in 
order, it is supposed, to avoid the rush.— 
National Advertiser. 
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holds the distinction of larger bona fide 
Proportioned to Population 
of home city, than any other American 
daily, 7, é., larger Percentage of home 
readers, without resort to fake methods 
for circulation, It is also the only daily 
which, from its first issue, has Steadily 
given and conceded the right of the ad- 
vertiser to know the measure of his pur- 


in circulation equally with the 
any other 


circulation, 


chase 
measure of his Purchase of 


commodity, 








A word to the wise 


advertiser is sufficient. 
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IN THE CARS. 


The first elevated railroad advertis- 
ing in New York was directed by a 
woman. In 1882 Mrs. Julia M. Reed 
did a large amount of typewriting for 
Jay Gould and for his lawyer, Judge 
Dillon. In her employ was the daughter 
of a man named Alfred Hart. The 
idea occurred to Hart to use the spaces 
at the foot of the “L” station stairs 
for advertising. He intended to post 
up a map for the guidance of travelers, 
and to surround it with a border of ad- 
vertisements. The suggestion met with 
little favor from the railroad company 
and Hart and his daughter urged Mrs. 
Reed to lay the matter before Gould. 

After months of tedious negotiation, 
Mrs. Reed obtained permission to dis- 
play the maps and to sell advertising 
space around them. She went into 
the scheme on her own account, promis- 
ing to pay the railroad company a year- 
ly rental of $10,000. Hart was to get 
a royalty of $125 a month for his idea. 
Early in 1883 space was sold to a few 
advertisers at rates twenty times higher 
in proportion to the service than the 
figures are to-day. Space was hard to 
sell, and Mrs. Reed was in a fair way 
to lose heavily when she met J. Rosen- 
field, who has from that day to this 
been prominently associated with rail- 
road display advertising. 

He found the task of helping Mrs. 
Reed to be uphill work. The particu- 
lar space for which Mrs. Reed paid 
$10,000 a year has never been sold in 
its entirety for more, to one advertiser. 
Undiscouraged by the failure of Mrs. 
Reed, Mr. Rosenfield sold the spaces 
back of those now occupied by C, I. 
Hood & Co. to the owners of St. 
Jacobs’ Oil, who bought them in a 
lump. The signs put up were said to be 
the finest in this country, but the price 
obtained from the advertiser was too 
near that paid to the company to make 
the undertaking profitable. Late in 
1883 Mrs. Reed gave up the struggle. 

Seeing the vast possibilities of adver- 
tising on the elevated cars and stations, 
Mr. Rosenfield organized the Man- 
hattan Railway Advertising Company. 
For $40,000 a year he obtained priv- 
ileges that now pay the railroad $155,- 
000 ayear. The security required was 


too large for Mr. Rosenfield’s unaided 
resources, and he got the co-operation 
of the late Col. George Bliss, lawyer 
and politician, and the late Charles 
Jenkins, who was for years president 
and general manager of the company, 
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A few figures, showing the yearly ex- 
penditures of prominent institutions for 
elevated railroad display in New York 
will illustrate the growth of this branch 
of advertising: C. I. Hood & Co. spend 
$15,000; John Wanamaker, $18,000; 
Royal Baking Powder Co., $10,000; 
Pope Manufacturing Co., $6,000; Pierce 
Bicycle, $12,000; New York World, 
$5,000; American Tobacco Co.,$1 5,000. 

It is a cheap style of publicity, con- 
sidering the vast number of travel- 
ers, from every part of the world, who 
see the signs. Heinz & Co., the 
pickle men, N. K. Fairbanks & Co., 
the Siegel-Cooper Co., Eisner & Men- 
delson and the Consolidated Gas Co. 
are heavy advertisersin the cars. The 
success of this system in New York 
gave a strong impetus to advertising 
in the elevated cars of Brooklyn and 
Chicago, and to car displays in general. 

In their anxiety to get into this line, 
advertising companies have offered big 
money for leases. When times were 
bad and space was hard to sell at a 
profit, some of the agencies were bare- 
ly able to pay their rent. The adver- 
tising privilege in the Third avenue 
cable cars sells for $20,100 a year, and 
when that line had no competition at 
all, the franchise brought but $1,200 a 
year. Hugh J. Grant pays $65,000 a 
year for the traction line privileges, and 
sells them at a yearly profit of $50,000. 

Two years ago an advertising man 
had only to get the lease of a line of 
cars to make a profit beyond the wild- 
est dreams of an opium fiend. But it 
is not likely that those times will re- 
turn right away, for the owners of space 
are jealous of each other, and will not 
form such a combination as would 
enable them to keep prices up. 

Mr. Rosenfield has sold $2,000,000 
worth of space in fifteen years. The 
late William F. Carleton was another 
pioneer in the same line. When he 
started in the business he was a car 
conductor.—ational Advertiser. 


— 





CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Realism is more necessary in catalogue illus- 
trations than in those used in advertisements, 
for, while the purpose of the advertisement is 
principally to attract attention and stimulate in- 
terest in a general way, the mission of the cata- 
logue is to'satisfy to some extent the curiosity 
aroused by the advertisement, and to ripen the 
reader’s interest into a desire for the goods ad- 
vertised. Such being the case, purely orna, 
mental or irrelevant lutte have no place 
in the catalogue, because they tend to diffuse 
rather than to concentrate the reader’s interest. 
Where it is possible the catalogue illustration 
should show the advertised article as it appears 
in actual use.—A dvertising Experience, 
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Brooks & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., March 16, 1898. f 
Mr. Charies F. Sones, Printers’ Ink, NV. ¥.-: 
Dear Sir— Permit us to hand you herewith 
two recent m pene ye of postal card advertis- 
ing produced and circulated by us—the one, 
among ladics who have purchased garments 
of this firm during the past five years; the 
other, among the business men of our com- 
munity and throughout the university. 
Advertising as a general question is always 
interesting, the mail, as a medium of circula- 
tion, particularly so. We should be pleased 
to observe your candid criticism of the in- 
closed, as we are ourselves sensible of the 
fact that excess of matter, smallness of type, 
etc ,render the cards susceptible to expert at- 
tack. We have been told by business men 
that the unusual quality of the reading mat- 
ter led them to read the entire card through. 
Under the circumstances, would you regard 
this fact as extenuating? Very heartily 
yours, Brooks & Co. 
The postal cards referred to above 
are to my mind entirely too lengthy in 
matter. I don’t believe that one person 
in a hundred who receives them would 
begin to read them half way through. 
The one which has the least matter on 
it is the one upon the storage of fur 
garments and was addressed as stated 
to ladies who had purchased garments 
of the firm. Now, if either of the 
cards were read through by those who 
received them, I think this must have 
been the one, because women who 
bought fur garments would naturally 
be interested in anything Brooks & Co. 
would say about storing them. The 
other postal card, which was addressed 
to business men, it strikes me would 
be more apt to go into the waste 
basket than to be read. I don’t be- 
lieve that business men as a rule have 
the time and the inclination to read 
a postal card that is set solid in small 
type. I haven’tcounted the words on 
the postal card, but I guess it contains 
about three hundred. Now, some 
business men may have read this all 
through ; perhaps all the competitors 
of Brooks & Co. did; perhaps a 
few of those particularly iaterested 
in advertising read it through; but 
the people who buy hats as a rule 
are not going to attempt to read one- 
tenth of it. Naturally in my business 
I read all kinds of advertisements ; I 
make it a business to read every adver- 
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tisement that I see, simply because I 
want to keep posted, but as much as I 
am interested in reading advertising, if 
a card like this would come to me in 
the ordinary way I should not attempt 
to read it. ‘The postal cards are no 
doubt well written in their particular 
style, but people are not interested 
enough in some other maa’s business 
to read all the business facts that can be 
packed upon the back of*a postal card. 
* % 
* 
Jonas Lonc’s Sons. 
Scranton, Pa., March 3, 1898. 
Mr. Chas. F. Zones, Printers’ Ink, N. ¥.: 
Dear Sir—I beg to inclose two or three of 
my recent advertisements, and would be glad 
to have your opinion through Printers’ Ink 
as to their merits. Scranton is a peculiar 
city in point of advertising. Up to the time 
of the opening of this store in December last 
there was no large advertiser in the cit 
The populace of Scranton is made up lar gely 
of the medium classes, this being distinctlve- 
ly a mining and milling city. It is some- 
what of a puzzle how to best reach them, and 
your views in t1e matter would be of inter- 
est. One myn evo my we are trying to ed- 
ucate them to the point of truth-statements in 
advertising, and when the value of an article 
is stated the value must be there. Yours 
very truly, W. H. Campse.t, 
Advertising Manager. 
The advertisements which Mr. 
Campbell sends me are very excellent 
examples of good typesetting, beauti- 
ful arrangement and clean looking 
press work. The one in particular 
which is taken from the Scranton 
Tribune is about as well set as those 
which appear in the Chicago papers, 
which I believe have as good advertising 
typographically as is done anywhere in 
the world. The advertisements I ad- 
mire the most are those that contain 
prices. I believe that prices are one 
of the principal things that buyers of 
dry goods look at. I do not, however, 
approve of too many prices in one 
department ; it looks too much like a 
catalogue. T would rather have one 
or two real good values in an adver- 
tisement than so meny indifferent 
values. The public know pretty 
nearly as well as the merchant that it 
is not possible for any department to 
always have everything at below value 
price. 
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One mistake that some department 
stores sometimes make is in devoting 
too much space to the general head- 
lines of an advertisement. I don’t 
mean by this the talk or explanation 
that goes at the head of each particular 
department explaining the reasons for 
the sale, but the lines which refer to 
the advertisement in its entirety, or to 
the business of the house in general. 
I think if less of this were done and 
more of the strength of your argument 
put into the head-lines of each depart- 
ment, the store would sell more goods. 
A general talk on the money-saving 
that a house offers may be good once 
in awhile for a general effect, or on 
some particular occasion where the an- 
nouncements of the various depart- 
ments would justify such a talk. 

I believe, however, as a rule tke 
better way is to have less general head- 
lines, get down to business in each 
department and let your talk be more 
about the merits of some particular 
goods, rather than about various things 
in general, 

* 

I have a letter from Mr. Edward M. 
Swasey, business manager of the /7ee 
Press, of Redding, Cal., in which he 
speaks about the advertising of one of 
the stores in his city and states that he 
does not believe that metropolitan ideas 
of business and advertising can be suc- 
cessfully applied to small towns. Now, 
Mr.. Swasey is wrong, for I believe that 
while the small stores of course can’t 
follow the big ones in the extent of 
their business, they can follow them in 
principles, and the principles which 
make right merchandising and right 
advertising in one city are pretty nearly 
the same principles that make right 
merchandising and right advertising in 
any city. 

A system of advertising, no matter 
how good, may not impart to the store 
a boom from the day it began, but if 
carried out week after week it event- 
ually must succeed. Mr. Swasey re- 
fers particularly to the advertising of a 
store called the ‘‘ Hub” in his city. 
Now, the three advertisements of the 
‘*Hub” which he sends me are very 
good ones. While I can’t reproduce 


the style in which these advertisements 
are set, I will say that the neat border 
used around each forces them upon the 
attention of the readers of the paper. 
When you get down to the subject 
matter of the advertisements them- 
selves they are all good, they all have 
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a reason for the existence of the adver- 
tisement and for the selling of the mer- 
chandise. My opinion would be that 
this style of advertising is patterned 
very much after the work done in larger 
cities and ought to eventually bring re- 
sults if carried out truthfully and per- 
sistently. 


OVERCOAT WEEK. 


Too many Overcoats on hand and winter 
half over. A big reduction sale this week to 
clear out this over stock. Sale commences 
Monday, the 7th. One week only. See show 
windows for goods. 

$4.50 this week. $2.00 saved. Black and 
gray heavy wool Mackintoshes, lined with 
rubber, absolutely water-proof. Former 
price, $6.50. 
4-50 this week. $3.00 saved. Chinchilla- 
bins, heavy, long and warm. A fine coat for 
riding. Former price, $7.50. 

$13.50 this week. $4.00 saved. Elegant 
dress Overcoat of latest style. Blue-black 
Kersey, finely made, silk lined. This week 
it’s a bargain. Have sold everywhere for 
$17.50. One week only. 

$10.00 this week. $5.00 saved. Dress Over- 
coats, blue melton, stylish and quite dressy. 
We have sold lots of these garments and all 
have given pleasure and satisfaction to the 
buyer. | Former ' price, | $15.0 00. 





LADIES’ KID SHOES. 


$x. 25a pair for one week more. A manufact- 
urer’s mistake is the public gain. A Boston 
factory sent us roo pairs of ladies’ Dongola 
kid shoes and ties which we did not order. 
Rather than send them back we’ll sell them 
at cost. Commencing Monday, the 7th, we 
ut them on sale: 4c. 25 Ladies’ Dongola 
ace shoes, coin toe, patent lea: her tips and 
trimmings, in sizes from 3 to 7, E and EE 
widths. No bargain ever offered like this in 
Redding. $1.10 Ladies’ and misses’ kid ties, 
coin toe, patent leather tip and trim. Sizes 
run from 3to 7, wid:his Eand EE, About 
24 pair of these. Call early or you will be 
left. $1.10 Summer ties in tan, the latest 
shape, coin toe. Twenty-four pair on sale. 
Size and width from 3 to 7 and E to EE 
Though early, they are the thing for summer. 
Only one pair to each customer. 


BOYS’ SUITS 


$1.50 each, only one suit to each purchaser. 
Commencing Monday, the 14th, we put on 
sale 50 suits of boys’ clothing, knee pants and 
coats. These suits are all wool and well 
made. Actual cost was $2.70, less freight. 
Have been selling for $4, and $4.50 each. 
Sizes range from 5 to 12. hey are just the 
thing for school children. We don’t want to 
carry children’s clothes, so we close them out 
this week for $1.50 each. Come early and 
get your pick. 








% & 
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The publishers of the Post, of Wau- 
paca, Wis., are doing some very good 
advertising for themselves. Their ad- 
vertising is good, chiefly because they 
have good business methods and good 
principles of business to back it up. 
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All they have to do to get a good ad- 
vertisement is to tell the truth about 
themselves in a plain, readable way ; 
and there you have it. This is the 
great argument that I make about ad- 
vertising : that the best advertising 
can only be produced where the busi- 
ness or the article advertised is right. 
Here is one of their advertisements ; 
IT TAKES NERVE 

to run acountry weekly on the same gen- 

eral ideas used by a metropolitan daily, 

but that’s the way 

THE WAUPACA POST 

is run. One price to all—no charge for 

setting or changing adv.—large and small 

advs. pro rata—stop when you choose, pro 

rata. Circulation guaranteed 2,200, 
If your ad isn’t in THE Post, it ought to be. 

POST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

All home print. Waupaca, Wis. 

There is nothing particularly striking 
about it as to display, it isn’t long, 
there isn’t any attempt at high sound- 
ing words, but it is just a plain state- 
ment of facts, a statement of such facts 
as every advertiser who knows his 
business is looking for. You can’t 
read this little advertisement without 
being impressed with the fact that the 
Waupaca Post is an up-to-date news- 
paper. The publishers have first made 
the principles upon which the Post is 
run conform to the demands of the 
times, and having done this half the 
battle of good advertising is won. 

** 


* 
Denver, Colo., March 19, 1808. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones: 

Dear Str—I am very much interested in 
your department of ‘‘ Store Management,” and 
think you can possibly be of help tome. I am 
in the men’s furnishing business, and have 

uite a nice trade on shirts and collars—in fact 
they are the only goods that I have made my 
special feature. I am now considering the 
question as to whether I shall continue to buy 
my shirts and collars from the manufacturer or 
start a factory of my own. Do you think I 
could make a greater success by making my 
own goods and having one line run under my 
own name? I have heretofore been buying 
from a number of manufacturers and selling 
their goods under the names which they use 
themselves. Unless you think it is necessary 
to mention my name, I would prefer you would 
not. Yours truly, Se eG 
As to whether or not a retail store 
can manufacture its own goods, to a 
certain extent, depends upon the size 
of the store and the amount of busi- 
ness that it does, as well as the facili- 
ties which it may have for buying or 
for manufacturing. As a rule, I do not 
believe that it pays to have too many 
irons in the fire. The retail business 
is a study of itself; it is seldom, in- 
deed, that any one man can run the 
two together so as to make them both 
successful. I believe in ninety-nine 
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cases out of one hundred a man will 
make a greater success if he sticks to 
one thing. In ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred a retail store has no busi- 
ness to meddle with the manufacturing 
or the wholesale business. In ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred I be- 
lieve the wholesale store is much bet- 
ter off if it keeps out of the retail and 
manufacturing lines. The man who 
makes one special feature of his busi- 
ness and gives it his time and atten- 
tion is more likely to succeed. 

Our correspondent in the men’s fur- 
nishing business might be so situated 
that he would not lose any money by 
attempting to manufacture his own 
shirts and collars, but the chances are 
against him. It is pretty certain he 
will not make anything by it. No retail 
store with its small outletting can manu- 
facture goods at the same cost that the 
large manufacturer can who is supply- 
ing hundreds of retailers. The retail 
store can nearly always go into the 
open market and buy from the manu- 
facturer at a less price than he could 
possibly make it himself. This being 
the case, what is the advantage secured 
by making your own goods? It re- 
quires twice as much trouble and pro- 
duces no more profit. 

Now, if our correspondent wishes to 
have some one particular brand for his 
own use, he can go to some large man- 
ufacturer and get it made for him. 
The manufacturer will very gladly take 
his own brands of shirts and collars 
and put the retailer’s name or trade- 
mark on them without any extra charge. 
Sometimes even the retailer can get 
them for less by using them under his 
own name, because the manufacturer 
must protect his own lines as far as 
possible from cut prices, and some- 
times thinks that the only way to do 
this is by making his price to the re- 
tailer so high that the retailer can’t 
afford to cut it. A great many manu- 
facturers who produce first-class lines 
of shirts and collars will put them un- 
der a retailer’s name for 5, 10, or 15 
cents a dozen less than they would 
sell their own brands. They do this 
because when the retailer orders goods 
made up under his own name, he 
usually takes larger quantities of each 
at a time than he would ordinarily. It 
also lessens the competition on the 
manufacturer’s brands, and gives them 
an opportunity to push them through 
other stores, 
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San Francisco Bulletin 
The Daily 
Average for April 
was 

—- 33,691 


Guaranteed by the Advertisers Guarantee Co. 





No other evening newspaper on 
the Pacific Coast proves one-half 
the BuLLETIN’s circulation and only 
one morning newspaper as much. 
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THE DANGERS OF ADVERTISING. 


Some time ago I saw an article enti- 
tled, ‘*‘ Advertise.” The gist of it was: 
‘*If you want to get rich, don’t stop 
to think about it, but just jump in and 
advertise.” This was somewhat quali- 
fied by the statement that it was not 
the intention to advise an advertiser to 
‘rush in where angels feared to tread,” 
but rather to caution him against pro- 
crastination, But the spirit in which 
the article was wiitten was a recom- 
mendation of haste, which I think 
dangerous equally to the advertiser 
and to the advertising business. 

Between the two mistakes,—namely, 
of not advertising at all (when adver- 
tising would help) and advertising in 
haste—the first is the least serious. 
The worst of it is: the business man 
who does not advertise when he ought 
to loses an opportunity. 

General Forrester, a Confederate 
general, did not know much about spell- 
ing or books, but he was a remarkably 
able officer. When asked his idea of 
successful war tactics, he replied: 
** Git thar fust with the most men, and 
then git the bulge. A good ginral 
with the rite sort of men orter win 
evry time under them condishuns.”” 

Sapolio has the advantage over all 
other scouring soaps because it ‘‘ got 
tharfust.” It will be very hard for any 
scouring soap to get a strong hold on 
the market because of the very strong 
prevailing impression that Sapolio is 
the scouring soap of America. 

Besides, Mr. Business-man, your 
competitor by getting there first, when 
there is very little competition, may 
accumulate so much capital and build 
up a business of so large a volume that 
his expenses will be much less than 
yours; and this will enable him to 
compete so strongly with you at any 
one point, or at all points, possibly, 
as to drive you out of the business. 

But, as for letting oppertunities slip, 
one should remember that there are 
probably a hundred opportunities of 
failing to every opportunity of success ; 
and so, considering the frailty of human 
judgment, it is not the most serious 
mistake to wait for indications of suc- 
cess before investing money in a vent- 
ure, concerning which so little is 
known as is known about advertising. 

But this risk of loss is far-less than 
the risk run if you should rush to the 
other extreme of deciding hastily. 

The author of the article to which I 
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refer begins in this way: ‘‘ ‘ The way 
to resume is to resume’ Horace Gree- 
ley is said to have exclaimed in dis- 
cussing a noted issue * * * The way 
to alvertise is to advertise.” (The way 
to swim is to swim—if you know how. 
If you don’t know how, jump in any- 
way, and maybe you’ll be an angel.) 
He then says: ‘‘ Now is the time to 
advertise ; don’t stop to think about it 
—ask somebody who knows; he has 
done all the necessary thinking,”’ etc. 

That’s right, ask somebody else ; 
but don’t go by what he says. I know 
of few men whose judgment on adver- 
tising policy is better than the judg- 
ment of a good business man. 

If you are a good business man get 
ail the facts together that can possibly 
bear on your question, and go by your 
judgment. If you are not a good 
business man you had better steer clear 
of advertising which is a great risk. 
It takes a good pilot to steer through a 
narrow channel, and if you are nota 
good pilot you had better stick to the 
open water and pass by such harbors as 
are difficult of approach, no matter 
how inviting they may seem. 

‘* But,” the advertising man may 
object, ‘* we advertising men are skilled 
pilets.” I don’t know about that. Some 
of the most foolish and wild recom- 
mendations I have ever heard have 
emanated from advertising men. The 
sin of the business is recklessness and 
excessive faith in advertising. 

If, therefore, you do not trust your 
own judgment, steer clear of advertis- 
ing and of advertising men. If, how- 
ever, you have good judgment, use it on 
your man: Is he a careful talker? 
Does he tell the truth? Will he bear 
investigation? Are his facts facts? 
Or are they poetry and lies? Can you 
leave things to him, or have you got to 
take your time away from the rest of 
your business and spend it on adver- 
tising, to which you can not afford to 
give the attention it deserves ? 

Then look and see whether all the 
facts are favorab!e to success—not only 
the facts as he knows them but the 
facts as you know them—I mean the 
facts of your business. Yes, go even 
further than that ; inquire of some one 
who is more in touch than you are with 
the people whom you wish to reach, 
what the facts seem to him to be. 

Here are some points to consider : 

Are your goods such that people 
would ask for them ?—I mean are they 
so attractive that people will go out of 














their way to inquire for them? To 
illustrate: A prominent dry goods 
merchant of New York once said: 
‘* Women care more for dry goods than 
for their souls.’’ So you see dry goods 
is a good thing to advertise, but a good 
thing not to advertise is, for example, 
tombstones—that is, not in a very pub- 
lic way, because, Mr. Business-man, 
you and your wife and your friends 
don’t care anything about tombstones. 
If a tombstone were marked down from 
$10 to $5, or to $3, or $1, it would 
not interest you unless you were in the 
business ; but if a yard of silk were 
marked down to 25c. atu the fact were 
made known, that silk would be gob- 
bled up very soon indeed. 

Then, are your goods of such quality 
or cheapness or both as to be asked for 
a second time? For with very few ex- 
ceptions, a single sale made to indi- 
viduals does not pay for the effort of 
making the sale. 

Then consider whether there are 
enough people who want your article 
to make it worth while for you to pay for 
the advertising necessary to get them. 
Take again the same example of tomb- 
stones and dry goods. Everybody 
wants a tombstone, presumably, but 
the chances are that when one of his 
family dies he will be in another city. 
But women buy silks and dress goods 
two or three times a year, and when 
they want them they want them quick. 

. Then, assuming that you are a whole- 
saler or a manufacturer, and have to 
depend on the co-operation of other 
wholesalers or of retailers, or both, ask 
yourself whether you can count upon 
their support, or if there is any way to 
procure and keep it. If not, your ad- 
vertising must create a demand of 
enormous strength or you will fail. It 
is much better—both for advertising 
men (if they only knew it) and for ad- 
vertisers—to consider this matter be- 
forehand rather than afterwards. 

And then you must make up your 
mind how much you can afford to risk 
in advertising. When that amount is 
settled upon, I would advise you to 
spend about half that amount, hoping 
that the half will accomplish the result 
desired. The chances are that you 
will have to put the second half on top 
of the first half, because the value of 
advertising is so greatly overestimated. 
Don’t start in at a faster rate than you 
can keep up for some time, if it should 
be necessary. Advertising is some- 


times a Ioo-yard dash, sometimes a 
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mile race—and you ‘can’t always tell 
beforehand which it is going to be. 

What is advertising for? It is to 
turn attention—favorable attention— 
towards your goods. If your proposi- 
tion is so charming as to immediately 
make a buyer of a reader you are fort- 
unate indeed—you are one of a thou- 
sand—which you must not count upon. 

You probably won’t get such results. 
You will do well if you put the reader 
in such a frame of mind (after seeing a 
few months or even a year of your ad- 
vertising) that, when he is at the drug- 
gist’s or the grocer’s or other retail 
merchant’s who sells your goods, he 
will ask for the goods in such a way as 
to show the merchant that he ‘*‘ svould 
like to have them.” You should not 
count upon any more forcible results 
of advertising than this, but, unless 
you have, or can secure, the co-opera- 
tion of the retail merchant and his 
clerks, you will probably lose your 
battle and the money it has taken you 
years to accumulate. 

When you advertise a certain article, 
that advertisement should be posted up 
and the article should be conspicuously 
displayed. Every clerk should be made 
to read the advertisements, in order 
that when a customer comes for an 
article he may immediately lay his 
hands upon it, or in order that he may 
live up tothe advertisement whatever 
it says. And whenever the advertise- 
ment says should also be said by the 
windows—-said or implied. If the ad- 
vertisements are stately, the windows 
should also be stately. If the adver- 
tisement is plain and decent, the signs 
should also be plain and decent. 

The object of this article is to warn 
business men against the dangers of 
advertising. I believe very fully in 
the advantages that good advertising 
can bring to a good business if backed 
up with proper management. But I 
think it a great mistake for advertising 
men to speak about advertising as if it 
were a magic road to fairy land, and 
as if it were something like sacrilege to 
apply to it the touch-stone of common 
sense ; andit is my opinion that a man 
who has earned enough money to spend 
in advertising would be apt to have as 
good judgment on the subject as most 
advertising men. I think that he shoul 
not go into advertising unless his busi- 
ness judgment confirms his wish to go 
ahead in this manner, 

Once having begun to advertise he 
should watch everything connected 
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with the advertising as closely as he 
watches the state of the market in 
which his material is purchased. 

The sum of it all is: look before 
you leap and keep looking until you are 
safe, and then keep looking lest the 
ground sink from beneath your feet.— 
John O, Powers, in the Ad Book. 


—_+o>—_—_—— 
PRIMITIVE SELLING METHODS. 
The use of the photograph in selling goods 
is a modern development. Who first thought 
of it is not recorded, but its history dates back 
scarcely thirty years. When the Grand Rapids 
manufacturers sought distant markets for their 
wares after the war, they loaded a couple of 
freight cars with furniture and sent them out in 
charge of a salesman, The dealers along the 
route to be taken were notified when the cars 
would reach them, and they were expected to 
come down to the sidetrack where the cars 
were located to look over the stock. The 
buyers selected such stock as they wanted and 
then the cars were hitched to the next passing 
freight train, to be taken to the next stoppin 
lace. Several times a boat was loaded with 
urniture in the same way and made the round 
of the lake ports. In the early days consider- 
able furniture was sold in this manner in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and other points. This 
method of doing business was slow, cumber- 
some and unsatisfactory, but it was the best, if 
not the only way, to do it in the early days of 
the furniture industry. One other way was 
practiced on a small scale, and that was to 
make up the goods in miniature and carry the 
“baby ” sets around as samples ; but this was 
almost as unsatisfactory as the freight train 
process, although not so cumbersome or slow. 
One of the Grand Rapids furniture salesmen— 
it is said to have been Julius Berkey—was. off 
on a trip about thirty years ago, and having to 
wait at some railroad station for connections, 
he chatted with the representative of a baby 
carriage house. The baby carriage man had 
solved the sample problem. He had photo- 
graphs of his goods and proudly showed how 
convenient and efficient they were for the pur- 
poses intended. Mr. Berkey returned home 
and it is said he put in several days of hard 
thinking and then he had some furniture photo- 
graphed. The result was very satisfactory and 
from that day to this furniture has been sold by 
photograph. It took study and time to brin, 
the furniture photographs up to the require 
degree of excellency, but the difficulties were 
speedily surmounted. The gloss of the finished 
goods spoiled the first efforts and this was over- 
come by photographing in the white, and the 
trouble oS atin a satisfactory picture of the 
mirror was avoided by leaving the mirror out.— 
Michigan Tradesman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER. 

The oldest newspaper in the world is the 
Vsing-Pao or Peking News, founded in the 
year 710 A.D. Until quite recently it was 
supposed that the Kin-Pan, a Chinese jour- 
nal puolished in Peking for the last thousand 

ears, was the oldest newspaper in the world. 
& a very able work recently published, how- 
ever, Imbault Huart, the French Consul at 
Canton, shows that this high honor belongs 
tothe 7sing-Pao, which has been published 
continuously since the year 710, and is even 
said to have been founded some two hundred 
years before that date, or early in the sixth 
century, eight hundred years before a news- 
paper was known in Europe.—Keystone 
(Phila.). 


ALL ARE INVITED, 

The Chicago Chronicle is a big city daily 
that finds profit in writing up smaller towns. 
Forexample, it has recently had George E 
Moran at Pueblo, Col., encouraging the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association there to go into his 
scheme. He proposed to write up Pueblo in 
his paper in an article from one to two col- 
umns in length. That part of it will be gra- 
tis, and will be followed bya series of small 
items to be prepared by the association and 
inserted in the telegraphic news columns as 
often as desired until space contracted for is 
exhausted. A rate of $r per line to be 
charged for such notices, head-lines to 
be complimentary and in style of paper 
for regular telegraphic news. Mr. Moran 
declared that the Chicago Chronicle had a 
circulation of 175,000 copies, and that it was 
read each day by a quarter million of people, 
and that nocheaper mode of advertising 
could be found cate the canopy of heaven. 
The entire Arkansas Valley will be invited 
to goin on the Moran proposition.—Press 
and Printer. 


SUBSTITUTION IN FOOD PRODUCTS. 

A reporter of Advertising Experience, of 
Chicago, recently interviewed the manager of 
the grocery department of Macy’s department 
store in New York. Among other things the 
latter said : 

“We do not keep many of the advertised 
articles, because in pushing our own brands of 
the different groceries, cemy tno created such a 
demand for them that there is no call for the 
others. Our price knocks them out, too. For 
instance, Quaker Oats sells for 12 cents, while 
our own brand sells for 8 cents. In baking 
powders, Royal sells for 45 cents and Red Star 
(our own brand) goes for 29 cents.” 

At Siegel-Cooper Co. the reporter found that 
that concern was putting up substitutes under 
the name of the Hazel Brand, although these 
had not yet displaced advertised products to any 
extent. An investigation at the counters in the 
grocery department revealed a strong effort to 
sell the Hazel Brand of goods in place of ad- 
vertised articles. 


ns 
WELCOMED IN NEW YORK. 


The London Newspaper Owner and Man- 
ager prints a list of twenty-one English news- 
papers that have refused to accept the adver- 
tisements of professional money lenders. Just 
why money lending is classed under the head 
of objectionable advertising is utterly incom- 

rehensible to an American publisher. It is a 
egitimate business, even though some of its 
representatives are blackballed in the clubs. 
But that can be said of men in almost any line 
of business. The newspapers of New York 
are glad to print all the loan brokers’ ads they 
can get.—Fourth Estate. 





WAR. 

The old established advertiser can afford 
to “‘hammer away” just as he has done. 
People will not stop eating, drinking nor 
even being merry because we are in the midst 
of a war. They may economize and deny 
themselves luxuries, & they will consume 
more of the staples than ever before on that 
account.—Advertising Experience. 

+o ——_. 


WE BELIEVE. 

We believe, and every advertising solicitor 
should realize it, that now is the golden op- 
portunity for the advertiser. The best time 
to advertise is not when everybody believes 
in advertising because business is good.— 
Advertising Experience. 
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ALL REGORDS BROKEN IN APRIL. 





THE 


Minneapolis Journal 


Has attained the largest circula- 
tion in its 20 years’ history. Dur- 
ing April its average daily paid 
circulation reached these figures: 


49,100 


To show what advertisers think of THE JourRNAL, it 
is only necessary to say THE JOURNAL printed no 
‘less than 1,019 columns of advertising during April, 
which is 25 per cent more advertising than any 
daily and Sunday Minneapolis paper combined, and 
50 cent more than any daily and Sunday St. Paul 
paper combined ; besides 1,655 columns devoted to 
more interesting news than found in any other paper 
in the Northwest. THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL has 
the largest circulation of any daily in the North- 
west, although it is a two-cent paper, and the 
others are all one-cent ones. 


The Leading Advertisers say it is the Best 
Advertising Medium. 








For Rates, etc., apply to R. A. CRAIG, in charge of Foreign Advertising, 
41 Times Building, New York. 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUYING AND SELLING LETTERS. 
By Sam E. Whitmire. 

If you have never been advertising 
manager for a business catering to the 
mail-order trade you have probably 
never met a letter broker. There are 
several of them in New York. During 
my experience of three years as man- 
ager of a Twenty-third street maii- 
order department, I had an opportunity 
to study the letter brokerage business 
thoroughly. Before I came to New 
York I had often read the ‘‘ Agents 
Wanted” advertisements running in the 
daily papers, but I could never under- 
stand just why so many firms should 
ask for agents day after day and just 
why such fabulous salaries should be 
offered. This was all explained tome 
one day by a letter broker. It was in 
1894, while staying at the St. Denis 
Hotel, that I met a young man who 
said he was just from Chicago and that 
he was here to go into business. His 
card read: 





Cunton S. ZIMMERMAN, 
LETTER BROKER. 


ans 








He was the first letter broker I ever 
heard of and it was he who told me 
about such advertisements as these: 


$30 A WEEK and expenses paid men to sell 
cigars on time; experience unnecessary. 
The Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

$75 WEEKLY, delivering free to offices, res- 
idences, schools, patented penholder; sam- 
ple free. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

$100 PER MONTH and expenses paid sales- 
man on cigars; hustling men wanted; ex- 
perience unnecessary ; yearly contract. 

hiladelphia, Pa. 

AGENTS making $40 to $30 a week; greatest 
agents’ seller ever invented ; both canvassing 
and general agents needed; full particulars 
by mail. —— Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 




















‘* They are known in the letter bro- 
kerage business as false ‘ ads,’ printed 
to secure letters from all parts of the 
country. Such letters are sold to 
manufacturers. Names obtained that 
way are of little value. Some people 
mail to 5,000 agents letters and ex- 
pect 400 to 500 responses. The 
fact is they never hear from more 
than 40 to 50 out of 5,000. You 
can only secure about one per cent 
of good working agents out of the total 
list. ‘Agents Wanted’ ads in city 
dailies do not bring as good results as 
when put in high-class country week- 
lies and monthlies, because in every 
city thousands of menare out of work, 
and they write in hope of getting some- 
thing to do, while in the better medi- 
ums the readers are often live agents.”’ 
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‘* What is the expense of getting 
agents through the daily papers ?” 

‘From $150 to $200 is necessary to 
obtain 5,000 letters from the New York 
World, Herald and Journal. After 
that the expense of circulars, postage 
and labor is at least $100 more, making 
the expense of 5,000 letters and an- 
swers $250 to $300. From this num- 
ber only about 40 to 50 worthy agents 
can be had.”’ 

‘*Is there any way less expensive ?”’ 

** Ves, and that’s what I am in New 
York for: to sell letters—to act as 
broker between advertiser and mail- 
order man. I want to convince busi- 
ness men that it is best to let the other 
fellow pay for the ad, then come in 
and buy the answers at from $4 to $6 
per thousand and get just as good re- 
sults as if they had spent $50 to $60 per 
thousand advertising for names.”’ 

‘This conversation took place four 
years ago, before Mr. Zimmerman 
opened business in New York. The 
other day I found him dictating letters 
in his very neat suite of offices. I ask- 
ed him how he was getting along. 

‘*Very well, indeed ; my success in 
New York has been phenomenal. I 
started in with very small announce- 
ments in the trade papers, simply say- 
ing I was ready to buy and sell letters. 
To-day, you see, I have all I can at- 
tend to. I have 500,000 original let- 
ters, obtained by hard work, at a cost 
of about $4 per thousand.” 

‘*What kind of letters do you 
handle ?” 

‘*T have no specialty— Mail-Order, 
Buyers, Agents, Medical, of all com- 
plaints, Farmers and their Wives, Bicy- 
cle Riders, Musicians, Matrimonial, 
Investors, Poultry and Stock Raisers, 
and all kinds of live people. We also 
have letters from relatives and friends 
of dead people for tombstones, and 
such purposes.” 

‘*How do you get the right kind of 
letters for each customer ?”’ 

**The customer must first explain to 
me what he requires, and then I show 
samples of advertisements that have 
drawn my letters, also samples of the 
original letters, and quote prices for 
rental or outright sale. I only handle 
original letters. I never buy printed 
or written lists of names and addresses. 
I am constantly in the field for good 
letters that can be bought for cash,such 
as I anticipate calls for.” 

‘* What is your argument to a cus- 
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tomer in favor of letter buying ? 
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** As I have already said, ‘ Let the 
other fellow pay for the advertising.’ 
I show that advertising in newspapers 
and magazines of large circulation is a 
good thing, but it costs a mint of 
money. It costs some men as much 
as $2 for every reply received. Buy- 
ing letters that have been written in 
answer to advertisements that others 
have paid for isa much less expensive 
way to secure business through the 
mails. Then I show that my letters 
are all carefully classified and made up 
in packages of 1,000 each,” 

** Who are your customers ?” 

‘*Can’t give you a list. That 
wouldn’t do, you know, but among 
them are three Twenty-third street 
firms, two Fifth avenue book concerns, 
and five Sixth avenue houses. Each of 
them spends thousands of dollars 
every year advertising and they also 
find it profitable to use letters.” 

** How do you fix the value ?” 

‘* All letters have a regular market 
value, according to classification, age, 
etc. Letters that accompany money 
are more valuable than simple inquiries. 
Letters replying to ads in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Youth's Com- 
panion are much more valuable than 
those from low-class mediums. Let- 
ters bearing the date 1898 are worth 
more than those of 1897. Age cuts 
down the worth from the fact that peo- 
ple die, get married or move.” 

-“ Are letters considered better than 
directories and lists to mail to?” 

‘*Oh, yes. Letters come from peo- 
ple who are accustomed to buying by 
mail, and for that reason are a hun- 
dred-fold better than haphazard lists. 
Then letters contain little points which, 
in the hands of a clever mail-order 
correspondent, form the key to the 
situation. Those who handle the mail 
in big mail-order houses are wonderful 
judges of human nature. They can 
tell by the handwriting, the wording, 
etc., just how to please every customer. 
This letter may interest you.” 

Mr. Zimmerman handed me a note 
that had been sent to him with the re- 
turn of 5,000 letters he had rented toa 
Broadway jeweler before the holidays. 
These letters were sent during 1896-97 
toa music box manufacturer, and the 
jeweler told the broker that he mailed 
to the names on December 10, 1897, 
and on January 10, 1898, he had 
cleared more than $3,000. The jeweler 
paid Mr. Zimmerman $50 for the use 
of the letters for thirty days. 
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Mr. Zimmerman excused himself 
and began dictating a letter to his 
stenographer, making an offer for 3,800 
letters from one-legged men in all 
parts of the world.— Fame. 


FROM SHOE ADS. 

You can put your foot into any shoe we sell 
and rest content in the belief that you have 
really done a good thing ; not only for your feet, 
but your pocket book as well.—Hahne & Co., 
Newark, N. /. 

The bugle call has been sounded and the 
gathered hosts of newest and prettiest styles in 
spring footwear await your coming. Here are 
a few “‘ flowers of the army” of splendid bar- 
gains we offer.—Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio. 

Here’s a shoe for which you’d pay a custom 
shoemaker a By $10, and you’d not be over- 
charged at that, as shoe values are generally 
gauged. We sell this shoe at $6a pair, and 
we'll fit you, too, as well as if they were made 
to order.—John Wanamaker, N. Y. 

ess shoes have become known here as the 
leading shapes—they set the styles, in fact. 
The “ Mastiff” and the “‘ Egg” shapes were 
created by Hess—bear the stamp of fashion. 
You pay from $3 to $7 a pair—little enough for 
such footwear qookeen—W. Hess’ Sons, 
Washington, D. C. 

Shoes for fussy men. If you are one of the 
particular men who take a great deal of pains to 
get exactly such a fit and such a shoe as pleases 
you, you are likely to be a steady customer of 
ours, for that’s the kind of men we please. We 
have already a reputation for painstaking and 
accurate fitting, and we wish to extend it all 
we can.—/ohn Wanamaker, N.Y. 

Shoes extraordinary at Ieee extraordinary. 
—Siegel-Cooper Co., N.Y. 

The difference between the $5 patent leather 
shoes, the $3 derbys we sell and the $7 shoes, 
the $5 darbye sold elsewhere is, ours are 
worth the price asked—your oy back if you 
want it.—Rogers, Peet & Co., N. Y. . 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching. 
And they must have strong, easy boots and 
shoes. They will find just what they need at 
our store. Should they tramp all over Cuba 
they will not require more than one pair of 
our war boots or war shoes for this campaign.— 
Cammeyer’s Shoe Store, N. Y. 

Perfection in footwear has been reached in 
Hess Footwear. They are the embodiment of 
all those qualities which make a shoe popular. 
They have a certain distinctive style and 
smartness about them—the mark of bestness— 
that is entirely missing from any other make.— 
N. Hess, Washington, D. C. 

ene onal 
S. S. MCCLURE. 

His success has been a matter of wonder 
among all of his friends and business acquaint 
ances. He duated from Knox College in 
Illinois in 1882, and landed in Boston a few 
weeks later with scarcely a cent in his pocket. 
He found employment with the Pope Manu- 
facturin on and went to cleaning bicy- 
cles at $1. hen the company wanted a man 
to teach the riding of the wheel, McClure got 
the job, although at the time he had never 
ridden a wheel in his life. The Pope Com- 
pany became interested in the Wheelman 
magazine, and while looking about for a man 
to run it, asked McClure if he could edit it. 
He replied that he could, and did. Whea the 
magazine was consolidated with Outing, Mc- 
Clure started a syndicate for furnishing liter- 
ary and news articles to the newspapers. 
Then came McClure’s Magazine, over which 
he now presides.— 7he Fourth Estate. 
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SPANISH NEWSPAPERS. 


Spain is a country of 18,000,000 population, 
but there are fewer newspapers published in it, 
daily, weekly and bi-monthly, official, semi- 
official, secular and scientific, than are pub- 
lished in the single American State of Illinois, 
which, by the last Federal census, had a popu- 
lation of 3,800,000. And many, if not most, 
of the newspapers published in Spain are 
newspapers in name only, for their most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is that they do not 
contain any news, being devoted to what is 
called “‘ matters in general,” or such matters in 
particular as permit of the publication of the 
paper any day of the week or any hour of the 
day—it does not make much difference which. 

n Madrid, the capital, a newspaper which 
has been frequently referred to in the cable 
dispatches from Spain during the past few 
weeks is La Efoca, a conservative journal, 
which makes claim to a circulation of 5,000. It 
is a four-page paper of blanket style, and 
makes a feature of foreign despatches—when it 
gets them. £7 Globo, a journal of liberal 
tendencies, has a much larger circulation, 
though smaller in size than £7 Liberal or the 
Imparcial, two other papers well known to 
European readers generally who are familiar 
with Spanish journalism. 

The propensity of the Spaniards to indulge in 
bombastic titles is reflected somewhat in the 
press of that count Cadiz, a town having 
about the same population as Hartford, Conn., 
has two daily papers, one known as the De- 
Sender 4 Cadiz and the other as Clamor. One 

adrid papers, a paper almost wholly 
devoted to allusions to the past greatness of 
Spain, is called the Future Century, and two 
of the papers of Malaga are known respectively 
as the Mews and the Future. 

A favorite title among the provincial papers 
of Spain is Pudlicita (publicity), which can 
hardly be regarded as a wise selection of title 
for a country which receives fewer foreign tele- 

phic dispatches in a week than the city of 
Kew York gets in a day, and in which a press 
censorship exists of so stern a ep as to 
divest Spanish papers generally of all claim to 
independence in matters relating to the govern- 
ment.—Newspaperdom. 

bie LEED TET 
REAL ADVERTISING. 

Real advertising—the kind that sells your 
goods—is natural advertising, not the rainbow 
chaser variety. You wouldn’t have much faith 
in the representations of a man that was making 
an effort to sell you a lot of soap and used his 
rhetorical powers upon you much as if he was 
delivering a speech to a band of patriotic citi- 
zens. It would be natural to cut him off just 
as quickly as possible, and you wouldn’t buy 
one single cake of soap. You want fellows to 
come to you in a gentlemanly way and if they 
have anything good, let them tell it and then 
quote you prices. The same trait that makes 
you cut the salesman’s story short is every- 
where in business minds. When you approach 
them in your newspaper announcements, they 
look for something earnest and truthful about 
what you have to sell, and then they’ll want to 
know how much you ask for it. The object in 
advertising is to let them know you have it, 
and the object in telling them how reasonable 
you are wilfin to sell it is to create trade for it, 
and if you tell it in tha papers, and there is 
something that really appeals to prudent buy- 
ers, you'll get them.—Xenton (O.) Democrat. 


+o 
YOU MUST DO IT RIGHT. 

Poor business methods won’t bring success 
if you stick to them all your life. ‘ Keeping 
everlastingly at it”’ is a good policy only when 
you are doing the right thing. —Ad Sense. 
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NOT SAVED BY ITS SCHEME. 

Some five years ago a paper called Every 
Saturday lived and died in Boston. It died 
because it ought to, and not on account of its 
coupon scheme presented below. clip the 
peg om scheme it started, believing it may 
be utilized by a live paper. I reproduce the 
announcement entire : 


FREE GIFT EACH WEEK. 

We propose to give to the readers of Every 
SaturpAy each week the chance to obtain ab- 
solutely free any article advertised in our col- 
umns within the value of $5. Look over our 
advertising pages as soon as each issue is pub- 
lished. en tell us what article you would 
like to have. On this page you will always 
find a coupon which you are to fill out, thus 
making your wishes known. 





Weekly Gift Coupon. 
I would like the 





advertised on pag this wee 
EVERY SATURDAY (No. 17). 
EE ELE EEO SALT IOS 
| ae 





At the end of each week we shall sort the 
coupons, finding out which article is in the 
greatest demand. Having ascertained that, we 
shall award that article, free, to the person 
whose coupon was first received asking for that 
particular thing. Readers may ask for as many 
articles as they wish, using a separate coupon 
for each request. Address all coupons to the 
Free Gift Editor.—Fame. ° 
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The first important thing in advertising is 
the attracting of attention. An ad must be 
seen before it can be read. What is gaid 
amounts to absolutely nothing until the 
reader’s notice is secured—THEN the wording 
is of the utmost importance. 

We make pictures of every character and 
for every purpose, which attract attention 
and illustrate the uses and appearance of an 
article. We also prepare bright, snappy, 
vigorous reading matter to enlighten the 
reader after the pictures have secured 
notice. Write us about your advertising. 


MOSES & HELM, 


111 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Brooklyn 
and 
Long Island 


have a population of nearly 1,500,000 
people. The families are mostly of the 
refined and educated and well-to-do 
classes, who send their children to first- 
class institutions of learning. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


is the only advertising medium by 
which this desirable class of people can 
be reached. 

The Brooklyn Eagle’s Free Educa- 
tional Information Bureau offers unex- 
ceptional advantages to advertisers. 
List your schools in it. Send for listing 
blank, rate card and' particulars. 


Address: Eagle Information Bureau 


EAGLE BUILDING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ABOUT WOMAN’S PUBLICA- 
TION 


By Oscar Herzberg. 

It seems to be an axiom in the ad- 
vertising world that a _ publication 
which appeals exclusively or primarily 
to women must be on that account an 
excellent advertising medium. Since 
this is acknowledged on all sides, it is 
an interesting task to indicate the rea- 
sons underlying such an assumption. 

The Americans have often been 
called a “reading people,” and deserve 
the appellation. The fact is not so 
widely recognized, however, that it is 
the ladies who do the bulk of the read- 
ing. Some one has recently pointed 
out that in the United States we have 
no “leisure class” but that we have a 
“leisure sex,” meaning, of course, the 
feminine portion of the community. 
It is this “leisure sex ” which reads all 
the latest magazines, all the newest 
novels, and to whose encouragement 
and patronage much of our present 
development in literature is due. This 
class possess, in addition to the time, 
the taste for reading, both of which 
most men lack. Men read newspapers, 
and are actively interested in the affairs 
of the day; not in the undercurrents, 
the real progress of the world, perhaps, 
but in battles, frauds, elections, fail- 
ures, murders. Comparatively few 
women read newspapers; fiction has 
greater attractions for them; recipes 
for household dainties appeal to their 
housewifely instincts; discussions of 
fashions evoke the dominant feminine 
interest in personal adornment. All 
these inducements are supplied in the 
woman’s magazine, which is widely 
readin consequence. Advertisements 
come in for their share of attention, 
because in them are reflected the 
changes and variations decreed by 
custom or fashion; and, besides, they 
are so easy to read, requiring no great 
concentration of mind. 

If women were merely great readers 
and possessed little or no money to 
purchase the articles of which they 
read, publications appealing to them 
would have but slight value to adver- 
tisers. The fact is, however, that the 
feminine portion of the community 
practically constitutes the buying con- 
tingent. Any one who doubts this 
need but stroll into one of our depart- 
ment stores. Women buy not only 
for themselves but for their husbands 
and children. It is not unusual in the 
United States for the wage-earning 
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husband to bring his salary home on 
Saturday night and give it to his wife, 
who makes all necessary purchases. 
Even in families where this method is 
not in vogue, the wife purchases the 
bulk of the articles needed, because it 
is she who feeds and clothes the chil- 
dren and herself; the husband cuts a 
comparatively unimportant figure as to 
the amount of his expenditures. 

Aside from her capacity to purchase, 
women find pleasure in the mere effort 
to do so—in “shopping.” Bargains or 
novelties appeal to them with irresist- 
ible force. A desire for certain things 
is easily incited. All these facts make 
women good customers to advertise to, 
and the mediums that reach them good 
mediums. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal of Phila- 
delphia is universally acknowledged to 
be the best publication in this line. It 
enjoys the distinction, unique in these 
days, of never having offered anything 
but the periodical itself for the sub- 
scription price. Despite this policy, 
which many publishers would regard 
as fatal to the attainment of a large 
subscription list, the paper’s circula- 
tion has for a considerable time been 
in excess of seven hundred thousand 
copies monthly. The advertising rates 
are five dollars a line, thus approxi- 
mating less than five-sevenths of a cent 
for each thousand of circulation. Con- 
sidering the fact that the advertising 
columns are edited as carefully as the 
reading matter, that no medical an- 
nouncements are taken at any price, 
that the paper’s “quality” is as good 
as its circulation is great, five dollars a 
line appears to be a very moderate rate 
for representation in its columns. Ad- 
vertisers have been quick to recognize 
this fact, and the result is that the 
Journal is usually offered a consider- 
ably larger number of announcements 
than it can accept. There have been 
times, it is said, when it was necessary 
to refuse several columns of advertise- 
ments simply because their acceptance 
would necessitate a change in the pro- 
portion between reading matter and 
advertisements, there being a certain 
standard in this direction to which it is 
the policy of the publisher to conform. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal was 
started in the year 1883. Mr. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the. publisher, had been 
engaged in various small newspaper 
and advertising enterprises, until in the 
year 1876, when he was twenty-six 
years old, he established in Philadel- 
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phia a weekly periodical called the 
Tribune and Farmer, to which he de- 
voted all his energies, securing, it is 
said, a dona fide circulation of 48,000. 
Of this weekly the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal is the offspring. Among the de- 
partments in the 777bune and Farmer 
was one devoted to home reading, con- 
taining articles and suggestions of in- 
terest and value to women in the con- 
duct of their households. From the 
correspondence received in connection 
with this department it became appar- 
ent that it was becoming very popular. 
It was enlarged from time to time until 
it began to encroach on other parts of 
the publication, threatening to destroy 
the distinctively agricultural character 
of the 7ribune and Farmer. It was 
then that Mr. Curtis determined to 
start a new periodical devoted princi- 
pally to feminine interests, using as a 
nucleus the overflow from the 77zbune 
and Farmer. The new publication was 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Afterward 
Mr. Edward W. Bok was selected as 
editor, and under his editorial direc- 
tion and Mr. Curtis’ business manage- 
ment the newcomer achieved an envi- 
able success. A distinctive note in its 
management was the extensive adver- 
tising done in its behalf. Perhaps no 
other publication has ever been so 
widely advertised. Mr. Curtis has ex- 
pressed himself to the effect that a 
man “can not advertise too much so 
long as he is judicious, has something 
which the public wants, and exercises 
careful judgment in the selection of 
his mediums.” 

The editorial style of the Zadies’ 
Home Journal has been imitated by all 
the woman publications except those 
devoted principally to fashions, which 
have also been influenced by it to some 
extent. It would be difficult to describe 
just what that “style” is, but it may be 
indicated by saying that it consists in 
furnishing a medley of fiction, fashions, 
recipes, music, articles on home deco- 
ration—in short, all those matters in 
which women are supposed to be in- 
terested as women. Some of che imi- 
tators resemble their prototype closely 
in literary merit, although their meth- 
ods of securing subscribers are widely 
dissimilar, nor are ‘their regulations as 
to the admission of advertising half as 
stringent. The Gentlewoman, of New 
York (formerly called the Woman's 
World) is an illustration. So far as 
literary attractiveness is concerned it 
nearly approaches its Philadelphia sis- 
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ter, and it claims, besides, a circula- 
tion of one-half a million, although 
this claim has never been substantiated 
even to the extent of signing a state- 
ment conveying it. The paper’s sub- 
scriptions have, however, been obtained 
by “missing word” contests and simi- 
lar schemes in which the subscriber 
buys the periodical, not for its own 
sake, but for the chance of participat- 
ing in the results of some competition. 

It is not possible in an article of 
this character to notice each of these 
publications in detail. Below is given 
a list of the principal ones, with the 
circulations respectively credited to 
each of them in the latest issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory : 

HOUSEHOLD. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, Home Magazine, mon’ly 154,123 
GEORGIA, 


Athens, Woman’s Work, monthly.... 17,500* 
ILLINOIS. 
Bloomington, Home Circle, monthly. 20,000 
Chicago, Home Forum, monthly..... 17,500* 
Chicago, Household Guest, monthly. 75 ,000* 
Chicago, Household Realm, monthly 12,500* 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville, Home and Farm, semi- 

monthly... sccccscccccsccvevccces 75,000* 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, American Kitchen Magazine, 

RGU so 6 cccvederdescescsvcsocece 7,500* 
Boston, Columbian, monthly........ 116,000 
Boston, Home, monthly............. 40,000* 
Boston, Household, monthly........ 75,000* 
Boston, Household Companion, 

MONEY occccccccccessccseccess ve 12,500* 
Boston, Modern Priscilla, monthly... 43,333 
Boston, Social Visitor Magazine, 

PNOMEET.. cs cccccevecssovescecceces 17,500* 
Springfield, Good H ousekeeping, 

MONth]Y....ccccccsccscceccccecccese 20,000* 

MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Housekeeper, se mi- 
monthly Seecccesecscesesceoeecocce 104,991 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis, Woman’s Farm Journal, 
MOM oc ccccccoseccccccscccscces 36,250 
NEW YORK. 
New York, Home Talk, monthly.... 20,000* 
New York, Housewife, monthly..... 20,000* 


New York, Ladies’ World, monthly. 389,416 
New York, Woman’s World and Jen- 
ness Miller, monthly (now called the 


Gentlewoman) ...... eeecccecccccce 7,500* 
OHIO. 
Springfield, Womankind, monthly... 51,972 


Springfield, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, monthly. ...........++++++ 260,975 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, Home Visitor, monthly 20,000* 
Philadelphia, House and Home, 

METPTebbaschtesecce<secceseege 4,000* 
Philadelphia, Household Journal, 

month Vocccccesccccce cvccecccces 100,386 
Philadelphia, Ladies’ Home Journal, 

DURE e dcepccocnccngnetsessoocde 709,166 
Pittsburg, Home Monthly..........- 12,500) 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Home Guard, monthly.. 20,000 


*Estimated by the American Newspaper 
Directory as exceeding the figures given, in the 
absence of a statement from the publisher re- 
garding circulation. 
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SHE WAS PERSISTENT. 

In an Illinois city of about 20,000 I recently 
spenta day. While there I called on an old 
friend who owns the largest shoe store in the 
place. As I went in the front door of his place 
of business I caught a glimpse of my friend fly- 
ing out the back door, and before I had time to 
ask what it meant, a well dressed woman came 
in, and, stepping up to one of the clerks, in- 
quired for my friend. The clerk politely told 
her he was out, and that he did not know when 
he would be back. ‘The lady remarked that 
she would come again. She was hardly out- 
side when the back door opened and my friend 
came in and greeted me cordially. ‘‘ Well,” he 
laughed, “I suppose you would like to know 
what possessed me to run from a woman, You 
see she isn’t an ordinary woman, but an adver- 
tising solicitor for programmes for benefit per- 
formances, church sociables and that kind of 
things. She is such an awful stayer that once 
she gets hold of you you’re a gone goose, and 
the only thing you can do is to fight for a small 
space. She is a terror and no mistake. Why,” 
he went on, “‘ not long ago a certain merchant 
here decided that he would not be bullied into 
taking ads by her any longer, so the next time 
she came to him he flatly said no. She was 
nota bit discouraged though. It was about 
eleven o’clock when she first saw him, and she 
stayed and talked to him until twelve. Then 
he started to go home to dinner, and as she had 
her carriage there she offered to make up for 
the way she had bothered him by taking him 
home. It was all in the game, Losuees, for 
when they reached his home, she got out and 
announced her intention of going in to see his 
wife. From her she managed to get an invita- 
tion to dinner. She went back to the store 
with that man. He was so mad he would 
hardly speak to her, and finally in sheer des- 
—- gave her an ad to get rid of her. 
Now do you wonder I run when I see her 
coming ?””—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 


Net et aoa 
IN SMALL TOWNS. 

Small towns which do not pee a dail 
paper and whose weekly journal may not be all 
that can be desired, in point of popularity or 
circulation, place dealers at some disadvantage 
in communicating new items about their goods. 
There are merchants living in these districts 
who would like to be progressive and give some 
daily news from their store. The policy of 
issuing and mailing circular letters entails ex- 
pense as well as time in their preparation, 
which it may not always be pleasant to expend. 
The practice of distributing what is called 
dodgers does not cost as much, but is not 
usually efficacious, as this form of advertising 
is resorted to so widely that it does not attract 
attention. A plan adopted by a large city 
retail store was to put up a bulletin board on 
which were rinted. the special offers for that 
day. Since this method has been employed for 
a good while, it certainiy must be an effective 
one, One of the principal drawbacks is that it 
only attracts the attention of those who happen 
to be passing by the store. In proportion to 
the size of the town this number would be 
limited or larger; yet the plan can at least be 
tried. — Stoves pb F | Hardware Reporter. 


a <oo Bie 
CATALOGUES. 

A catalogue to be effective must be amply il- 
lustrated, fully descriptive, and logically or 
alohabetically arranged. <A catalogue requires 
more careful editing than a magazine. The 
man who compiles a catalogue must have a 
knowledge of the business for which that par- 
ticular catalogue is issued and combined with it 
the ability to edit and arrange it systematically, 
or the result will be a failure.—Al/red Meyer. 










HOW ENGLISH DRY GOODS MER- 
CHANTS DO IT. 


Society ladies are by no means blind to the 
main chance, and not a few of them are pre- 
sented with their seaside expenses by leading 
drapery and millinery firms in return for serv- 
ices. These services are by no means arduous. 
The lady in question, who is invariably a social 
leader or a distinguished beauty, simply makes 
a point of peers | at her seaside resort in 
certain new styles of hats or dresses supplied to 
her by the firms in question. The consequence 
is that social stars of lesser magnitude, know- 
ing her reputation in the world of fashion, 
tumble over each other in their eagerness to 

ear in similar attire. By a strange coin- 
cidence representatives of the firms in question 
arrive at the precise moment a demand is 
created and establish an agency through a 
leading local tradesman. The odge is pro- 
ductive of a thriving trade. The idea has even 
been extended to the Continental watering- 
places with great success.— 77#-Bits. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN TYPES. 

Recent investigations in Egypt prove almost 
beyond question that the ns ul people of 
the Nile actually printed with movable types 
as early as the ninth century of our era, says 
the Pittsburg Dispatch. Two papri of that 
time have been found and twenty-seven print- 
ings on paper of the century following. Indi- 
cations point to all the printing being done by 
priests, and the perfection of it indicates that it 
was then no new experiment with the clever 
craftsmen. It has also been learned that 
printed paper money was used in Northern 
Syria during the second crusade, and that as 
early as 794 the government of the Caliph of 
Bagdad owned and operated a paper factory in 
the town named.—_Newspaperdom. 








ADVERTISE YOUR 


CHOOL 


Booklets or Folders. 


There is a way of setting forth 
the claims of your school to 
public patronage that may not be 
a scholarly way, but it is one 
that wins attention and will gain 
you pupils. 

I know the way, and I will pre- 
pare such a booklet for you, 
choose the paper and type, and 
print as many copies as you wish, 
from 1,000 up, for a very reason- 
able sum. 

A Folder costs less than a Book- 
let, but you can’t say as much in 
it. If you want to fill up your 
school next season, let me write 
and print your booklet for you 
NOW, and you will appreciate 
the investment. 


Ws. Jounston, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Forward, Warch/ 


While some newspapers are complaining of business 
falling off and circulation decreasing, it is gratifying to 
be able to state that THE Matt anp Express is still 
marching forward with signal success. For instance, 
during the months of January, February, March and 
April, this year, THE MaIL AnD Express printed 948,178 
agate lines of paid advertising, which, compared withthe 
same months of 1897, is an increase of 147,210 agate 
lines, or a gain of about 19 per cent. 


This is a greater amount of advertising than was 
printed in any other evening paper in this city. 


The second evening paper on the list, that is, the 
one that printed advertising next in amount to THE 
MAIL AND ExpREss, lost 37,716 agate lines during the 
first four months of 1898, as compared with the same 
months of 1897, showing a loss of about 5 per cent of 
its entire advertising patronag’. 

While wars and rumors of war have little or no effect 
on the advertising columns of THE MAIL AND Express, 
it is gratifying to be able to announce that the average 
daily net paid circulation has increased over 48 per cent. 
This is the greatest and most valuable circulation of all 
high-class evening papersin New York. THE MaIL AND 
Express has among its readers almost all the buying 
classes of New York and surrounding municipalities, be- 
sides many of those who prefer to pay a fair price for a 
good article rather than a low price for an inferior one. 


“EVERY READER IS A BUYER.”’ 


Che Tilustrated Saturday Magazine 


is the cleverest production of its kind, from an artistic 
as well as a journalistic viewpoint, issued in this or any 
other country. If you haven't read it yet, send a postal 
card and a sample copy will be sent you. 


Ohe Mail and Express 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS BUILDING, 
203 Broadway, 
164, 166 and 168 Fulton Street, New York. 
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MONTANA’S GREAT PAPER. 


The Anaconda Standard must be 
investigated very carefully in order to 
do it justice. 

It has a monopoly of the Central 
Northwest, which has a population of 
400,000 and is just now the most pros- 
perous section of the United States. 
Its mining wealth has created several 
cities and two multi-millionaires and 
pays thousands of men steady wages of 
not less than three dollars a day and 
averaging more than that. 

The average of intelligence is high. 
Illiteracy in Montana is 5.5. The 
population is largely male adults, thus 
largely newspaper readers. For in- 
stance, there are 4,000 voters in the 
12,coo population of Anaconda, and 
12,000 voters in the 45,000 population 
of Butte. This proportion holds good 
throughout the State. It partly ex- 
plains the large circulation the Stand- 
ard has in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The Standard’s circulation is 
larger in every city in the State than 
any of the local papers published in 
those cities. 

It is circulated by T. E. Butler, of 
Butte, who buys the entire edition as 
it comes from the press. It runs a 
special train in the morning from Ana- 
conda to Butte. It has a carrier de- 
livery system in Butte, Helena, Bill- 
ings, Livingston, Great Falls, Mis- 
soula, and, of course, in Anaconda. 

In Butte, which is the principal city 
of the State, it claims to circulate mo e 
copies than the total daily edition of 
the Butte A/iner. It offers to back its 
figures regarding both the circulation 
of the Standard and the Miner with a 
cash forfeit, payable to the first man 
who successfully disproves them. 

In Butte, Missoula and Great Falls 
it has offices, reporters, advertising 
men and managers on amore complete 
and impressive scale than the local pa- 
pers themselves. It has special corre- 
spondents in every place in the State 
and in many places outside of the State, 
such as Denver, Salt Lake, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, San Francisco and Wash- 
ington. It has the morning and even- 
ing franchise of the Associated Press. 

From a news point of view, it is a 
paper that is well worth the dollar a 
month it charges, or the ten dollars a 
year it collects in advance. It is worth 
the rates it charges for advertising. 
They are not low. They run from 40 
cents to $1.25 an inch per insertion. 
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They are fair, even moderate, when 
the amount and character of the Stand- 
ard's circulation is considered. Gen- 
eral advertisers who have doubted this 
have been glad to pay the Stardara’s 
rates when they had investigated its 
merits and amount. 

The Standard could never have at- 
tained its present position without 
brains, enterprise and capital. It has 
plenty of all three. The capitai is fur- 
nished by the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, from which ten of the 
Hearst millions were made, and whose 
general manager and part owner is 
Marcus Daly. The Anaconda Com- 
pany, however, has never dictated the 
policy or politics of the Standard. 
While it has furnished the capital to 
make it a successful newspaper, it has 
left its management entirely to its com- 
petent staff. In this way the Standard 
has ever been a fearless, independent 
newspaper. It takes care of its read- 
ers, its owners can take care of them- 
selves. It has espoused the cause of 
labor in all labor crises, and has given 
the people of all this section the correct 
impression that the Sandard will al- 
ways espouse their cause when it is 
right. It thus has great power through- 
out the State, and is said to be able to 
dictate the fate of any public measure 
or candidate for public office. 

The business department is in charge 
of Mr. W. E. Bond, a young man of 
the W. R. Hearst and C. M. Palmer 
stamp. He came tothe Standard from 
a long training on the Oakland 777d- 
une. Before consenting to take the 
business management of the Standard 
he investigated its circulation and ad- 
vertising value in all the cities of Mon- 
tana. By personal inquiry he found 
that four out of five of the people who 
took newspapers took the Standard, 
and that every advertiser considered 
the Standard the best advertising me. 
dium in any city in the State. He has 
been with the Standard four years 
now, and during the last three years of 
that time the property has been on a 
paying basis, which is saying a good 
deal when the vast amount of money 
expended in building it up and paying 
its running expenses is considered. 

The Standard is one of those papers 
in which the advertiser pays a fair rate 
and reaches the entire buying public in 
a region where there is a very large 
amount of money in constant distribu- 
tion. It is good advertising to pay a 
fair rate for a newspaper that com- 

















pletely covers its field, and it is not 
good advertising to pay a lower rate to 
several smaller papers whose combined 
rates are extortionate, and yet whose 
combined circulations duplicate and 
do not insure careful reading by the 
divided public. Advertisers are be- 
ginning to realize that it is better to 
pay adequate rates in newspapers like 
the Los Angeles Zimes, Portland Ore- 
gonian, Kansas City Star, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Spokane Review, 
Washington Séarand Anaconda Stand- 
ard than it is to scatter an approprie- 
tion among papers of Jesser merit. 

The Standard is a paper of the 
metropolitan stamp. It employs men 
far above the average metropolitan 
standing and pays them higher salaries. 
It pays none of its reporters less than 
$30 a week, while some of its edi‘ors 
receive $100 a week or more. 

It has genius and brains in every 
department. 

There are no weak spots in the 
Standards staff or success or equip- 
ment, 

Its plant has a battery of Mergen- 
thalers, run by experts, whom the 
Standard pays $35 a week. Its ad 
setting men are of the same high grade. 
Its manufacturing department has the 
best work in this region, and has 
grown so fast Mr. Bond is ‘‘ running a 
tunnel” into an adjoining building, to 
get more room for it. The editorial 
rooms and business offices are what 
you. would expect in a paper of the 
standing and prosperity of the Stand- 
ard, If any one thinks New York or 
Chicago can discount it, for a plant of 
its size, he is mistaken. 

It is easier to underestimate than to 
overestimate the Standara’s position 
and strength as the great newspaper of 
a wonderfully prosperous region.— 
Charles Austin Bates Criticisms. 





WHY, INDEED? 

If you propose to write an ad about the cure 
of consumption, why start it with talk about 
the value of ensilage on the farm? If your 
subject is a new, infallible remedy for rheum- 
atism, why is it generally thought necessary to 
begin the argument with something which pur- 
ports to consider the intellectual growth of 
children in America? If you havea powerful 
medicine for a weak populace, why not let it 
travel on its own strength of character, rather 
than masquerade under the false-face of an as- 
sumed one ?—Fame. 


ka ated Sd 
A CAUTIOUS PAPA. 

“No, I never take the newspapers home ; 
I’ve a family of grown-up daughters, you 
know.” 

“* Papers too full of crime, eh?” 
“ No, too full of bargain sales,””—7%#-Bits. 
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FOR COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


The American Commercial Traveler isa 
well printed monthly, which is issued from 
the Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th 
street, at ten cents a copy, or one dollar a year. 
Its reading matter is devoted to the move- 


ments of “ ge of the grip.” Its adver- 
tisements include announcements of hotels, 
railways, typewriters, etc. The circulation is 


estimated by the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory as in excess of 4,000 copies monthly. 

e Home Magazine (full title “The Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Home Magazine’’) formerly 
of Binghamton, N. Y., now of New York City, 
is a monthly designed for popular reading, not 
only by commercial travelers, but by the gen- 
eral public. Jt resembles the popular ten- 
cent monthlies pretty closely, but contains a 
department or two devoted to the interests and 
anecdotes of commercial travelers. It costs 
ten cents a number or one dollara year. The 
circulation is about 5,000 copies per issue. All 
the profits of its publiention are used in the erec- 
tion of a commercial travelers’ home at Bing- 
hamton, where, after an active sublunary exist- 
ence, weary’solicitors of orders may recuperate 
while awaiting the summons to a sphere where 
they will carry wings instead of gripsacks. 


—-- +o, 
TO ADVERTISE A STATE. 

The manifold advantages of judicious adver- 
tising have appealed so sensibly and forcefully 
to the Alabama Commercial and Industrial As- 
sociation that, at its last meeting, just closed, 
at Birmingham, A. B. Kennedy introduced a 
resolution authorizing the president of the asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee of five to me- 
morialize the Legislature for an appropriation 
of $10,000, to be expended under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture in system- 
atically advertising the State throughout the 
East and West in such manner as is deemed 
best by the Governor. Mr. Kennedy spoke 
upon the resolution, making a strong argument 
in favor of calling upon the State to aid in ad- 
vertising the State, saying that the newspapers 
and railaoads had done their share.—National 
Advertiser, New York City. 


———_~+o> 

THE TROUBLE. ; 
The trouble is that lots of advertisers appear 
to have an invincible horror of a simple, 
natural, every-day style of talk. Macaulay said 
of Dr. Johnson that when he spoke he clothed 
his wit and sense in simple, natural language ; 
but he wrote a language that nobody ever hears 
from his mother or his nurse; a Pretend in 
which no one quarrels, drives bargains or 
makes love. If a salesman, in talking to a 
customer, copied the diction of a me rtion 
of the advertisements in print, he would be con- 
sidered a fair candidate for Bloomingdale. If 
the advertisers got it into their heads that the 
same style which influences the human mind 
in other directions is the best style for selling 
goods, the average of advertisements, in point 
of clearness and force, would be materially 

raised.—National A dvertiser. 


te pa Se 
TO DEVELOP ‘“*ROUGH MATERIALS.” 
Advertisers need instruction about more 
things than circulation of mediums and how to 
et the “‘ rock bottom rates.”” One of the most 
important things for them to know is how to 
turn inquiries and the “rough materials” ob- 
tained through advertising into actual results. 
Buying space in the right mediums at the right 
price is the easiest part of oe It re- 
quires cleverness, genius and a g knowl- 
edge of human nature to harvest the returns 
after the proper seed is sown in the proper soil. 
This is where most advertisers are weak.—A d- 
vertising Experience, 
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THE NEWSPAPER POST-OFFICE 
AT BERLIN, 





Whoever in Berlin passes Konig- 
gratzerstreet near Dessauer street about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon notices a 
striking concourse of large ciosed 
wagons, displaying on their sides the 
names and devices of the largest 
litical newspapers in Berlin, chasing 
along at a sharp trot, and turning into 
Dessauer street. One sees there too 
the little yellow mail wagons drawn 
by one horse, the so-called carryalls, 
coming out of Dessauer street at a 
rapid pace. If youturn into the latter 
street you soon see a pleasant, gaily 
ornamented building which stands 
back a little from the line of the 
street. In its front yard there is an 
extremely lively rattling of wagons 
over the cobblestones. You are stand- 
ing before the Imperial Newspaper 
Post-Office, and at this hour of the aft- 
ernoon the Berlin newspapers are be- 
ginning to deliver their evening is- 
sues, to be sent away into the suburbs, 
into the country or foreign lands. 

If you make your way through the 
newspaper employees, coachmen, and 
carriers of enormous piles of papers, 
and arrive through the main entrance 
into the great vestibule, you see here 
a gigantic table with a surface of over 
twenty square yards strapped with 
iron, upon which, in uninterrupted 
succession, thousands and thousands 
of copies of Berlin newspapers are 
thrown down with a crash by the em- 
ployees of the papers. You look into 
the long halls swarming with mail 
officials and see the table which was 
just covered with newspapers piled up 
over a yard high cleared away in the 
fraction of a minute, to be immediately 
after filled again. To the German 
newspaper, to the publishers, editors, 
and authors, as well as to the reading 
public at home and abroad, this build- 
ing and the activity which is con- 
stantly going on here are of the most 
extraordinary significance. 

The Imperial Newspaper Post-Office 
has the task of sending forth the po- 
litical newspapers that appear in 
Berlin (there are twenty-four of 
them, of which a great number ap- 
pear twice a day), as well as the non- 
political, the technical journals (nine- 
ty-six of them), to all the post-offices of 
the realm where the subscribers of 
these newspapers reside. The news- 
paper post-office has besides this the 
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delivery of the Prussian law bulletin 
and of the imperial law bulletin, It 
further has the care of newspapers 
from abroad for the whole of Ger- 
many and sends away German period- 
icals to all the countries with post- 
offices that belong to the world’s postal 
union, and supplies directiy with jour- 
nals the German colonies in New 
Guinea and in East and West Africa. 
Twice a day there is in the newspa- 
per post-office a great excitement, that 
is, from half-past two till eight o’clock 
in the morning and from _half-past 
four till ten o’clock in the evening. 
This is the time when the Berlin po- 
litical journals deliver their editions 
in hundreds of thousands of copies. 
The technical journals come into the 
newspaper post-office in the course of 
the day, and if special circumstances 
do not prevent they are sorted for the 
different stations with all calmness 
and ease. But the Berlin political 
newspapers come in the morning and 
in the evening, or at the so-called last 
minute, just before the carryall mail 
wagons rush from the newspaper post- 
office to the railway station, in order 
that the parcels packed in the bags for 
the different stations may be thrown 
intothe mail cars of the trains depart- 
ing from Berlin. In the morning and 
evening rush in this office it is always 
a question of counting out, dividing 
up, sorting for the different stations, 
packing up, and tying up, inside of a 
few minutes, hundreds of thousands of 
copies and of packing in bags those 
parcels of papers belonging to one 
mail route, of loading these bags into 
carryalls, and of sending them away. 
Thus twice a day the officials of the 
newspaper post-office are brought to 
a task which to the outsider appears 
impossible. And yet they have ac- 
complished it for many years, thanks 
to their routine and to their energy, as 
wellas to the correct co-operation of 
all their forces. One hundred and 
twenty-one postal clerks under the 
eadership of officials and the oversight 
of the director are working at seven 
o’clock in the afternoon like clock- 
work. Nota single one of these offi- 
cials may disobey, may make a mis- 
take, may be idle even a half minute; he 
must do his work like a machine. 
He must not be disturbed by the 
monstrous rush and roar on the ground 
floor and the first story, which con- 
stantly prevail. It must be a matter 
of indifference to him that hundreds of 
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men in the vestibule are running back 
and forth, that hydraulic and electric 
elevators loaded with newspapers are 
rattling up and down, that carts are 
rolling through the halls. 

Even for him who has repeatedly 
looked at the activity of the officials in 
the newspaper post-office it is difficult 
to understand what is really going on 
here. So by the way of general de- 
scription it may be said that for the 
mastery of the work the officials are 
divided into sixteen so-called ‘‘ lists,” 
that is sub-divisions. To every sub- 
division or ‘‘list’?a number of the 
four thousand post-offices are assigned 
with which the newspaper post-office 
has relations, and for every post-office 
a box is provided in the division to 
which it belongs. In this box before 
the beginning of the great rush a band 
is laid which is to serve later for pack- 
ing the newspapers. On this band is 
pasted a printed a card with the name of 
the receiving post-oflice. The newspa- 
per post-office uses daily many thou- 
sands of such tickets, which are pre- 
pared by the help of cutting machines. 
From eight o’clock in the morning the 
technical journals arriving for the 
post offices in question are laid into 
the boxes belonging to the particular 
post-offices, and when about half-past 
four inthe afternoon the first copies of 
the political journals arrive from the 
presses of course those post-offices 
must be considered first which lie along 
those'postal routes for which the express 
trains depart first. Therefore all the 
newspapers delivered in the vestibule 
are divided up from the sorting place 
nearest to them and given to the clerks 
of the division they belong to as fast 
as the copies of the newspapers arrive. 

‘Five hundred Berlin Daily News,” 
cries, for example, the newspaper em- 
ployee who drags into the vestibule a 
pile of papers tied together with cord 
and throws them upon the iron table, 
while some of the officials seize the 
bundle, tear off the cords, and run their 
fingers over the pile with such swift- 
ness you can hardly follow them, in 
order to recount the copies. The 
stentorian voice of the manager of 
this room shouts the command, ‘ Di- 


vision one, one hundred and fifty, di- 
vision three, two hundred,” etc. 

At the same moment the newspa- 
pers are also divided up to the clerks, 
and these run to their divisions and 
lay down their piles again on the big 
From mighty books in which 


tables. 
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the names of the stations and the 
number of copies that are received are 
written out the officials in the divis- 
ions call out the name and number of 
copies, and other officials with extra- 
ordinary swiftness sort the copies into 
the separate boxes. This must all be 
done in restless haste, for already the 
electric bells are shrilly sounding, 
which indicates the closing of the 
mails because the carryalls must leave 
for the railway stations. Now out of 
the boxes of those stations which be- 
long to the route in question, for 
which the mail is closed, all the copies 
with the band lying beneath them are 
drawn out, the band is tied about the 
papers, cords are drawn about every 
package with astonishing skill and 
swiftness, then officials with the piles 
of newspaper packages hasten to the 
proper place for the delivery of the 
parcels, which are here to be packed 
into the bags intended for the given 
route. The bags are closed and 
brought by other officials to the load- 
ing place where the carryalls are 
standing with open doors. The offi- 
cials in charge have their eyes every- 
where, bag after bag flies into the 
wagon, the doors are closed, the com- 
mand is given, ‘‘Go!” and three or 
four carryalls rush at full speed out of 
the inner yard, through a long passage 
into the front yard, and from there to 
the street, to pursue their way to the 
different railway stations. 

This is the life and work of the 
newspaper post-office as it displays 
itself externally to the visitor. The 
office work of this postal institution, 
the only one in the world, is, however, 
just as gigantic as the work in the 
mailing rooms, only it is performed 
without noise, of course; but it offers 
extraordinary difficulties because about 
the first of each quarter, by the arrival 
of thousands and thousands of orders 
for newspapers from home and abroad, 
the work is concentrated into a few 
days. The men must work then day and 
night without interruption, not only in 
the mailing rooms, where in the course 
of a year the work never rests, but 
also up-stairs in the office rooms. The 
newspaper post-office has in its offices 
every year one and three-quarter mill- 
ions of entries to dispose of, and in 
addition to these takes care of the 
accounts ‘vith the post-offices and the 
publishers of the newspapers. The 
newspaper post-office pays two millions 
of dollars to the Berlin publishers 
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alone, for whom it receives the money 
from the four thousand post-offices of 
the realm, where it is collected, and 
with which of course it must keep the 
accounts. An enormous task for the 
newspaper post-office is caused every 
quarter by the preparation of the 
newspaper price list, which appears 
four times a year in an edition of seven 
thousand five hundred copies and gives 
the facts about eleven thousand news- 
papers, in regard to theiz names, 
prices, places of origin, publication, etc. 
Nowhere is there so much living and 
dying as in the domain of the newspa- 
per. Within a quarter of a year hun- 
dreds of sheets collapse and hundreds 
of new ones arise. All the changes 
must of course be entered again and 
again in the newspaper list and a great 
many changes that have taken place 
must be communicated to the post- 
offices; and so this price list alone 
demands uniterrupted labor the whole 
year through. This labor is still fur- 
ther increased by the fact that the 
price list office must be in continual 
correspondence with the publishers of 
existing newspapers, of newly founded 
ones, as well as of extinct ones.— 
Translated for Chautauguan from 
Ueber Land und Meer. 


——_+e+ 
GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING. 

The Government pays about $125,000 an- 
nually for advertising. This money is ex- 
pended by eight departments. The distribu- 
tion in the departments is about as follows : 
War, $50,000; Treasury, $20,000; Post-Office, 
$20,000; Interior, $19,000; Navy, $15,000; 
Agriculture, $300; Justice, $50; State, $50. 
This does not include the advertising expenses 
of marshals in the Department of Justice, nor 
the expenditures of the Department of State 
on account of advertising the death of Ameri- 
can seamen. A conference has been sitting for 
some months of representatives of each of the 
departments, and its members have been con- 
sidering the question of advertising with the 
view to reaching an agreement upon many 
points. They believe that go per cent of the 
amount spent can be saved by judicious man- 
agement. Not much attention has been paid 
to the question of economy in Government ad- 
vertising. While the Government is supposed 
to get regular commercial rates for its adver- 
tising, special rates that are higher are often 
acce fell theenahh 4 orance. The report that 
has been made by the conference investigatin 
the matter gives some examples of reform 
advertising. Detailed instructions to persons 
desiring to become bidders for Government 
contracts are to be abbreviated, as the bare 
notice that the contracts are to be let,and upon 
specifications will bring the request for the 
specifications from those who desire to bid. 
Display is to be avoided. Secretary Gage has 
fully approved the recommendations of the 
conluunte, and has given directions to have 


them brought to the notice of the heads of all 
the departments, so as to secure uniformity and 
economy in the business of advertising 
after.—Press and Printer. 


ere- 
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TO ADVERTISING NEOPHYTES. 

Advertisers, when you receive by mail “‘ No. 

1, Vol. I.,” of a new publication, or when you 
are presented with a copy of it by a suave so- 
licitor who asks you to glance through the ad- 
vertising columns and note the celebrated ad- 
vertisers that are patronizing its pages, don’t 
nibble at the bait, but make your own inquiries 
on the quiet before talking or writing business. 

The chances are many to one that the best 

known advertisers filling space in that publica- 
tion never paid a cent for it and don’t intend 
to. Moreover, it is likely that they will never 
be asked to pay. They are simply doing 
“dummy duty ” there in order to attract others, 
and sometimes they are not even there with 
their own consent, to their credit be it said. 
It goes without saying that no reputable adver- 
tiser would be willing to act as stool-pigeon for 
the purpose of enticing less experienced men to 
~~ space in an unknown quantity. 

f remonstrated with by the reputable and 
non-paying advertiser, the publisher usually 
makes excuse that the ad was merely inserted 
“to fill up,” without any expectation of pay- 
ment; but he does not seem to consider that 
he is guilty of trying to obtain money by false 
pretenses in making other advertisers believe 
that it was a paid ad—“‘ an example to go by.” 

The point that is desired to be gained by the 
publishers of these “‘ first numbers” and their 
solicitors is that they can answer every argu- 
ment of the “ raw” advertiser by simply show- 
ing that ‘So and So” have taken six inches, 
or a quarter page, or whatever space it may be. 
“So and So,” being old and experienced ad- 
vertisers of national repute, are supposed to 
“know a good thing when they see it,” and to 
be proof against imposition. Consequently, 
the “‘ green” advertiser becomes interested, 
hesitates and is lost! 

Take a tip, and never “snap ” at new publi- 
cations. Never mind whose ads appear in 
them, find out something more before you are 
induced to make a contract, even for one issue. 
Retain a sample copy, which, no doubt, you 
will be genre to do, and make inquiries 
among the reputable advertisers whose an- 
nouncements appear in the number. If you 
don’t find that fifty per cent of them are in- 
serted without authority, or without expectation 
of payment, you may be satisfied, but I will be 
mystified. Joun S. Grey. 


ee eee! ie 

ATTRACTED DESERVED ATTENTION. 

There are queer signs displayed in every city 
which find their way into print, and Grand 
Rapids has its share, but the palm is yielded to 
the following, which has drifted in from the far 
East: Mrs. Marshall, an indigent widow, 
went into the laundry business on a small scale. 
She had her sign painted upon the shutters of 
her front window like this : 





I 

shall 
undress 
punctually 


No. 

Mrs, Mar 

La 

All work 
done 

Open 

See specimens 


at 7 o’clock 
in this window. 











The next morning when she went out to see 
what caused the crowd in waiting there she 
found that the left-hand blind had been blown 
back by the wind and the sign hardly read as 
she meant it should, although it accounted for 
the presence of the crowd.—Herald, Grand 
Rapids (Mich.). 


—_—_— ~~. ———- 
Tue easier it is to read an advertisement, the 
greater the chance of its being read. 


‘ 
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DISPLAY SECURED. 
ffice of 
Tue PEentnsuLAR News Bureau. 
Horace J. Stevens, Manager. 
HovuGurTon, Mich., May 7, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It strikes me that the inclosed advertisement 
taken from the classified columns of the 
Chicago 7imes-Herald is worthy of comment. 
Messrs. McGuire & Orr have secured display 
without extra charge and on a page where no 





TO EXCHANGE—REAL ESTATE. 


rn GUIRE & OF 
5 TWASHING TON-ST. 
SEECIAL Ba BARGAIN 
80 acres = ¢ LaGrange: fronting on 47th-st.; well 
located; ee, $90,000; want income property; 
wil pod 


A very fine California fruit ranch, 600 a 


want city or suburban vacant on substa, neat 
equity in Chicago im: mproved. This is a aisles plece 
of property. 


Very fine flat buliding. _concaining Y 2. 
- is; 


flats; tw ita best part 

cna thoroughly ater. want 
vacant moat any vart of ¢ 
This is an extra fine butlding. 


Six-flat Duiiding: Indiana-av.. near awe) 
st.; pric mortgage, $12,000; 
vacant or clear impro ved. 


Large 5-atory mode flat t bulldto comnteies 

3% flats; well locat cd. pri rice, 0 rigege, 
rents pare’ $11,000, Sant te 

ranch or farm lan 


Chetco flat butiding on fist 8 Street-bivd.; 
2 flats; modern, price, $30,000; mortgage, 
$20,000, ‘Sv per cent, want choice vacant, 


Modere B fat building on on westmide bivd.; 
price, rtgage, 000, 5% per cent; ’ 
Want west side vacant ore} clear Improved. 


Elegant 12-flat building. ~ north of 39th- 

st., east of State-st. ell rented; oe 

$35,000; mortgage, $33,000, 5% per cent, 

jong time; want clear smprov ed, vacant or farm. 


Four very fine stone front nt 3-flat buildings; 
choice location, along Amey L; want vacant - 
‘to improve; will assu 


Choice flat building, containing 12 flats; 
near Midway; want vacant or improved; will 
@ssume; can Y inake & good d deal on this property. 


Hiatt containing 
fi tena: we! foeated and fen ted to 
tenants, pr 


g 
$125,000, two and ‘cn talt ye qeorst morte per cent; 
‘Want acres or clear farm Is land: it 


Tre store an 


store and flat butiding: chole Secation 
sout Rside: pri 000; clear; will tak: 
$50,000; balance cash 


acres or va 
Tot gant’ up, to 


We have some e well -located ed vacant n O&K Pa rk 
ripe to tm er, Water and 


paid tors part el a of eummbrance; 
will exchange Lear pert ‘ 
Several very fine 2-story st stone fro! gs aot 


buildings, ny yy near Metropo! 
price, "$.609 $6,500 cash; will take ch tien 
cuburten varast for equities. 
The Lippincott Hotel and grounds; completely 
on Fox ed; stea mboata, etc. The finest place 
Death of owner reason for se! 

petee . “$40.00: will consider good, Chicago 
income property. we 
We have a large list or fnodern flat buildings 
that we reach om pee r farms, vacant or 

¥ Pe see us. 


E & ORR, 101 Washington-st. 
display is supposed to be permitted. The ad- 
vertisement stands out very any among 


the others upon that np. Ve  ~ a 


on 





—~1r—_—, 
HIS FIRST DUTY. 
“ What is the first duty of a war correspond- 
ent ?”” asked the managing editor of one of the 
‘new ” journals. 
“ To have his picture taken showing how he 
looks when equipped for his work in the field.” 
—Chicago Post. 
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A BROOKLYN WAR. 
Brooktyn, May 11, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is b, Bee md war on in this bor- 
ough. Monday the rate per ag to 
os trade aa jumped up ten cents by both the 

orldand Journal, ‘The price been fifty 
pt r hundred for each paper. The Sux 
and 7elegram, as one-cent evening papers, 
have always been sold to the boys at sixty cents 
a hundred, and it is presumed that the other 
two papers wished to exact the same price. 
Certainly there does not seem to be any reason 
why they should not do so, but the en ob- 
jected en masse and the retail newsdealers all 
over the borough backed them up. The result 
is a fierce boycott, both stores and street vend- 
ers refusing to handle either the World or 
Journal unless on ir own terms. The 
claim that there was a permanent understand- 
ing between them and these two particular pa- 
pers, to the effect that, in return for the news- 
dealers pushing the World and Journal, in 
reference to other papers, they would be al- 
ae to have them at fifty cents a hundred. 
The result is that Sus and Telegrams are be- 
ing — over py ey woe betide the 
bo dare offer a World or Journal. 

Both the the boycotted papers have sent over 
boys from New York to sell their sheets, but 
these have been mercilessly beaten by. the 

“ strikers,’’ and in many instances their stock 
of papers has been forcibly taken and de- 
stroyed. On Monday night an entire wagon 
load of Worlds and Journals was set on fire. 

Naturally the Brooklyn advertiser in both of 
the boycotted papers is a t sufferer, for he 
can’t get very much Brooklyn circulation 
through those mediums. Meanwhile the Sux 
and the Ze/egram are said to have gone up 
30,000 each in Brooklyn sales, which is a pretty 
good thing for Brooklyn advertisers in those 
papers, as the rates have not been raised. 

*y conversation with several of the news- 
dealers and street-boys, they told me that they 
were determined not to yield an inch. The 
World and Journal, even in regular house de- 
liveries, are being supplemented by the Sus 
and Tele, a at the customers’ option, and it 
is currently reported that the Telegram, seeing 
re opt ity, has offered extra inducements 

dealers and newsboys. How long the 
eee will last is not even guessable. 
ENRY ROMAINE. 


DRY GOODS SYNDICATE CUTS. 
Office of 
O. N. Powett, 
Store Mana; “Bonove and Advertising. 
227 54TH St., BorouGH oF Brook yn, 
May 11, 1898. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK : 

Will you kindly advise me by return mail, 
where in New York I may obtain small stereos 
or electrotypes suitable to a dry goods 
and department store lines of goods, small size, 
say 1 in. x 1 1-2, or thereabouts ? The Harper 
Syndicate produce the desired size and style, 
but are too far away. I have written the Art 
League, 320 Broadway, but they don’t respond. 
Yours trul O. N. Powe tt. 

The Iilustrating Syndicat, 111 Nassau 
Street, New York, issues new ~ goods cuts 
every week, these ranging in size from an inch 
to as high as four. The uniform price is twenty- 
five cents each, and fifteen cents for duplicates. 
Aweekly order for four cuts—a dollar a week— 
secures to the merchant ~ exclusive right to 
their use in his city.—{ Ep. P. 





elite FS win bed 
WHo are you trying to please with your 
adverti you or 
yourself ?—Adv srtiiage Experience. 








THE WORD “ KODAK.” 
Office of Eastman Konak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

RocnuesteEr, N, ¥,, May 7, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have noticed with considerable interest the 
attention which you have recently been giving 
to matters pertaining to trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc.,in the Little Schoolmaster. Think- 
ing it may be of interest to you, I inclose here- 
with a recent clipping from the Democrat and 
Chronicle, of March 4th, regarding the use of 
the word “ Kodak” in England. Inasmuch as 
the Eastman Kodak Company is now trying to 
impress it upon all the world that “‘ there is no 
Kodak' but the Eastman Kodak,” this decision 
is of great value. The Kodak Cycle Company 
referred to in the clipping was, by the way, 
backed by some of the largest capitalists of 
London and men who are well known in the 
cycle trade. Yours truly, L.B. Jongs, 
Adv. Mgr. Eastman Kodak Co. 


Some time ago a company, ae of 
prominent English capitalists, incorporated un- 
der the name of the “ Kodak Cycle Co.,” and 
also registered its trade-mark as “‘ Kodak.” 
The Eastman Kodak Company, of this city, 
having spent a large amount of money in ad- 
vertising and making this word characteristic 
of their camera and photographic materials 
turned out at their immense factories here, very 
naturally commenced action at once for the 
protection of their trade-mark, and two suits 
were instituted; one to expunge the word 
“kodak,” as applied to the bicycle, from the 
register, and the other for the annulment of the 
charter of the Kodak Bicycle Company. De- 
cisions on both cases in English courts have 
recently been given, and the tman Com- 
pany has been confirmed in the right to exclu- 
sive use of the word “‘ kodak,” not only as ap- 
plied to cameras, but the decision prevents the 
application of the word to other manufactures. 


FIVE UNTRUTHS. 
Office of THz GornMAN Co., 
Electrical Apparatus. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 11, 1898. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was much pleased to read in PrinTERs’ INK 
some time ago an article about the Cleveland pa- 
pers and their circulation. We oftentimes have 


THE CLEVELAND “LEADER,” THE “NEWS AND 
HERALD.” 








Ut cccnenevetdccntonss 38,200 copies. 

News and Herald, Saturday 
evening, May 7...........-. 95,600 copies. 
Sunday Leader, Sunday,May8 72,500 copies. 
Weekly Leader, Sat’day,May7 25,400 copies. 


Total Leader circulation.... 231,700 copies. 

The circulation of the Leader is not only 
the 1 t in Ohio, but the quality of the 
circulation is second to no other paper in the 
world. The Leader is read by the entire re- 
spectable rtion of Cleveland, Northern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. It has been 
@ prosperous newspaper for one-third of a 
century, and under the same management. 


LEADER PRINTING CO., Publishers. 


quite amusing tilts among Cleveland papers re- 
garding their circulation and I inclose herewith 
a clipping from one of our papers, which shows 
how they figure their circulation to be 231,700 
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TO RIGHT A WRONG. 
“ THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.” 
Published Weekly, Under Direction of | 
Board of Trustees. f 
61 Market Street. 
Cuicaco, May 16, 1898. ) 
Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co.: 

Replying to your letter of May 14, I have to 
pe | that examination of the blank sent to this 
office concerning the alleged agreement to pub- 
lish the Ripans Chemical Cos prepared medi- 
cine, I find that the biank was never in this 
office to the knowledge of any responsible _per- 
son connected with it. The handwriting in the 
blank is not that of any person connected with 
this office. The typewriting does not conform 
to that used on the machines in this office. 
Furthermore, the blank is not signed. The al- 
leged rate shows that it is put in as a monthly 
rate instead of a weekly rate, which does not 
conform to the business of this office. In ad- 
dition I will say that we had rejected this ad- 
vertisement because of the ruling of the trus- 
tees, and we could not have accepted it under 
any circumstances. As the publication of the 
name of this journal in a list of those accepting 
the advertisement, without authority, has been 
a pecuniary loss to the /ourna/, I trust that 
you will publish this letter in order that the 
wrong may be righted. I am, gentlemen, faith- 
fully yours, Joun B, HAMILTon, 


AT THE HUB. 
/ Boston, May 20, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A cigar firm is using this couplet, credited to 
Robert Ingersoll, ‘‘ Let us smoke in this world 
and not in the next.” ‘“‘The History of Our 
Flag ” is the title of an artistic booklet put out 
by Chase & Sanborn, Boston, advertising teas 
and coffees. It shows in colors the various 
flags that have been used by this country, with 
aibrief history of each. The Church of the 
Good Shepherd, at Waban, a suburb, adver- 
tises in the Boston papers a special service wel- 
coming wheelmen, locos to care for bicycles 
free, and giving the routes. A clothing house 
has all its price cards in the show window head- 
e “Remember the Maine, Boys, and the 
price of this suit.” Fax. 

anes Sane 
ATTRACTING AND ATTRACTING. 

To attract attention to an advertisement is 
easy enough; but how to take care of this 
attention when you secure it—that is the ques- 
tion. To offend, to disgust, to disappoint the 
person whose attention is attracted to your 
announcement is to fail utterly. It were better 
that he had never heard of you or your busi- 
ness. Use any sensible means of attracting 
this attention. Then make sure that you take 
proper care of it. Use, preferably, an illustra- 
tion, a catch-word, or a catch phrase that illus- 
trates or emphasizes some feature of your 
business ; then when you have the sender's 
attention tell him just why you are paying out 
aad good money for the privilege of talking to 

im by means of printers’ ink. This is indeed 
simple enough, but hundreds of advertisers fail 
to do it.—A gricultural Advertising. 


———_+oo 
IN A NUTSHELL. 

Let your advertisement plainly state exactly 
what you have to sell, make the price as low as 
you can afford to sell it, patronize only the me- 
diums that reach a class * sane ane who would be 











copies. Yours —_~ wi 





‘OSTER, President 
TRUE DISPLAY. 
True display is strong contrast. A nice bal- 
ancing of black and white.—.Shoe and Leather 
Gazette, St. Louis, Mo. 





fited by purchasing the goods you adver- 
tise, keep at it, and success will follow as sure 
as summer follows spring.—7he Hustler. 


EntuustAso is one of the propelling forces 
of good advertising. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“* said in my haste all men are liars." —Psalm cxvi., 1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FRomM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsoluéely. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Colusa (Cal.) Sun (2).—Thirty-five years 
under one 7 Colusa County, in 
1880, produced fifty ‘per cent of the wheat of 
the United States (see censtis); and hence there 
are big farms and sparse population. We do 
not claim a big circulation, but claim all there 
is in a rich community. For years we have 
offered canvassers the price of a year’s sub- 
scription to get a new subscriber in the county. 
Claim to print more local and original matter 
than any paper in the United States published 
in a town no larger than Colusa, and hence it is 
read closely—ads and all. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Evening Express (2).— 
The war is helping the evening paper—espe- 
cially on the Pacific Coast. Difference in time 
permits the Evening Express to print at four 
o’clock daily all war news known in Washing- 
ton at seven o’clock. Circulation is jumping 
daily, and increased press facilities are now 
being arranged for. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Tidings (2).—The Tid- 
ings, which is the only Catholic newspaper 
published in Southern California, represents 
the Catholic people of the diocese of Monterey 
and Los Angeles—s4,000 in numbers. It is an 
eight-page, four-column sheet, all home print, 
and guarantees every advertisement inserted in 
its columns, z. ¢., no misrepresentations, no 
quacks, usurers, questionable or dishonest ad- 
vertisements are admitted at any price. De- 
partment ¢tores are also excluded as being a 
menace to any community. The Tidings is 
only three years old, yet it is said to enjoy 
a larger paid circulation than any distinctive 
weekly newspaper published within its field. It 
has a good focal advertising patronage, and a 
few foreign advertisements, which have come 
to it unsolicited, as the publishers believe, with 
Printers’ Ink, that the advertising support of 
a weekly provincial newspaper will be found 
within its territory. Needless to add that in 
this paper the rates are the same to all— 
whether foreign, local or diocesan. 

Sacramento (Cal.) Bee (1).—The largest cir- 
culation of any daily newspaper in California, 
north of San Francisco. Circulation books 
open to advertisers. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Breeder and Sforts- 
man (1).—It is the oldest and most reliable 
authority, and has the largest circulation of any 
journal devoted to similar interests on the 

acific Coast. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven (Conn.) Evening Register (1). 
—The circulatioa of the Register on Saturday, 
April 23, was 20,172. e Register is the 
best read paper in New Haven—the best me- 

EXPLANATIONS. 
rinted matter emanating from 
the paper and used in connec- 





(1) From 
the office o 


tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
epeonag either as advertising or reading 

latter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


dium for advertisers who want to reach the 


people, 
“ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington (D. C.) Post (1). — Sixty-six 
th d three hundred and sixty-one copies 
of this newspaper were sold on Tuesday, April 
1gth. Had your advertisement appeared in its 
columns, 300,000 readers would have seen it. 


ILLINOIS. 
Charleston iu.) Plaindealer (1).—Combined 
circulation of daily and weekly Plaindealer 
over 2,000o—larger in Coles County than any 
other paper a 

Chicago (Ill.) Facts and Jiction (2).—Has 
the largest proven guaranteed circulation of 
any literary monthly west of Philadelphia, 
save one, and ’twill soon be first. Circula- 
tion 25,000 each month. 

Galena (Ill.) Gazette (1).—Is the leading 
newspaper of the city of Galena, the county 
of Jo Daviess and several surrounding coun- 
ties. It is practically without competition in 
its field. e Weekly Gazette hasa circula- 
tion of over 6,700 copies. The Daily Gazette 
issues over 650 complete copies each issue. 
The accuracy of these circulation statements 
will be proved in ‘a om | desired by the pro- 
spective advertiser. Every advertisement ac- 
cepted by the Gazette is accepted with the pos- 
itive understanding, as a legal part of the con- 
tract, that these circulation statements are cor- 
rect — dispute. The Gazette is the 
oldest, largest and most influential newspaper 
in Northwestern Illinois. 

Moline (Ill.) Evening Mail (2).—Are ready 
and willing to have our books investigated at 
any time by any one. Claim, and can prove to 
our own satisfaction at least, that we have the 
largest circulation in the city of Moline. 





IOWA. 

Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune (1).—A new record. 
It has reached the 7,000 mark. For the first 
time in the history of the paper the average 
daily circulation of the 77zéune has gone above 
seven thousand. Nearly every general adver- 
tiser in the country is now using its columns. 

KANSAS. 
Lawrence (Kans.) Jeffersonian (1).—Is a six 
column quarto, weekly, all home print, col- 
umns thirteen ems wide, iength of column 19 1-2 
inches. Owing to the absence of our “ circula- 
tion liar,” who a war correspond- 
ent, we only guarantee a circulatior of 1,750. 
The paper was established in 1881, and is the 
only Populist and Democratic paper in the 
country. Fully 90 per cent of our circulation 
is among farmers. Our publication day is 
Thursday. The Jeffersonian is in every sense 
an agricultural paper. 
CKY, 


KENTU! 

Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger (2).—The Mes- 
senger is an old-established newspaper, having 
just entered upon the twenty-fourth year of its 
existence. It has lived to see other papers by 
the score sail into the sea of journalism only to 
be dashed, sooner or later, upon the rocks of 
adversity and mismanagement. For itself, it is 
the only one that has never known a failure, but 
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has gone ahead, year after year, attending to 
its own business, seeking day by day to make 
each issue better and brighter and newsier than 
the one preceding, and consequently a better 
medium for the advertisers. As to how well it 
has succeeded in these points, it will leave to 
those who have watched its prosperous career 
to say. Suffice it to say, however, that the 


peasy anf is now conceded (except by possibly 
a very few, who are jealous of its success) to be 


the leading newspaper in the State outside of 
Louisville. Being in accord with an over- 
whelming majority of the people of this, the 
great Green River (western) section of the 
State, on the leading questions of the day, it has 
a very large and constantly increasing circula- 
tion in that section, and is therefore without a 
rival as an advertising medium. dvertise- 
ments are taken with the distinct understanding 
that the dona fide circulation of the Messenger 
is more than double that of any other paper 
published in Owensboro. The advertising 
rates of the Messenger are consequently justifi- 
ably higher than those of any other Owensboro 
paper. 


MAINE. 

Augusta (Me.) Comfort (1).—Is the only 
paper in 19,000 published in the United States 
with more subscribers than the combined 
armies of Englandand Japan. Russia’s stand- 
ing army is 5,118,497. as over six million 
readers, and they are of the class that read and 
answer advertisements. They now have money 
to spend. Coy goes to the homes of the 
buying class. Our Boys’ and Girls’ Brigade in 
every State helps the mails to place it before 
its six million readers. 

Bangor (Me.) Commercial (1).—The Daily 
Commercial, whose average daily circulation 
for 1897 was 5,356 copies, covers Bangor and 
vicinity Peed and also the largest towns 
and cities along the railroad lines in Eastern 
and Northern Maine. The Daily Commercial 
is not surpassed in any particular by any other 
daily paper in the State, and has but few, if 
any, equals. The Weekly Commercial, Farm- 
er and Villager is the most successful week- 
ly paper ever published in the State of Maine. 

t has a paid circulation exceeding 25,000 copies 
weekly, proven by the sworn statements of the 
publishers and by post-office receipts, and 
guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill. Its circulation is con- 
fined wholly to the towns and villages of East- 
ern and Central Maine, and advertisers can 
cover this promising and growing territory—in 
extent more than twice the area of the State of 
Massachusetts—~thoroughly by using this paper 
alone. It has circulation enough in more than 
250 towns to create a strong demand in those 
towns for almost any article that might be ad- 
vertised in its columns. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Sacred Heart Review (2).— 
You are always safe in recommending the 
Sacred Heart Review to your clients. First, 
because it is the best Catholic publication in 
the field it covers (New England). Second, 
because no other agent has a lower rate than 
you ; hence, no other agent can underbid you. 

Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise (1).—No igno- 
rant or non-reading classes in the whole ter- 
ritory covered by the Brockton Lxterfrise. 
To get the best results from advertising for the 
least money, this is the kind of population to 
reach, and the Exterfrise is the. paper to do 
i 


t. 

Holyoke (Mass.) Transcrift (1).—An enter- 
prising local evening paper, with a circulation 
in excess of all other Holyoke publications 


combined. Circulation over 6,500 daily, guar- 
anteed, sworn. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Standard 
(1).—When you put an advertisement in the 
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Evening Standard, Morning Mercury, or 
Republican-Standard, of New Bedford, it 
goes right to the homes of the subscribers by 
special messenger or is sold to regular patrons 
by established newsdealers. No flash circula- 
tion ; no coupon schemes ; no street peddling. 
The circulation consists of papers actually sold 
to people who appreciate the quality of the 
news and value the advertisements. The Stand- 
ard is the greatest evening paper in South- 
eastern Massachusetts. Average circulation, 
11,342. The Mercury is the only morning 
paper south of Boston. Average circulation, 
3,169. The Republican-Standard is the larg- 
est weekly in this section of the State. Aver- 
age circulation, 3,643. Combined circulation, 
18,154. Taken in combination they form the 
most thorough, economical, and profitable 
means of reaching the buying classes in Bristol, 
Plymouth, Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
counties, 
MICHIGAN, 

Detroit (Mich.) Michigan Presbyterian (2). 
—Four reasons why people advertise in the 
Michigan Presbyterian. It hasa field pecul- 
iarly its own. It is the only Presbyterian 
poser in Michigan, and goes into thousands of 

omes not reached by any other religious paper. 
It is the opening in the picket-line by which 
advertisers enter the camp of the Presbyterians 
of Michigan (over 30,000 in number). Circula- 
tion and popularity always on the increase. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal (1).—In Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest generally the best 
daily newspaper, patronized most by want ad- 
vertisers and by far the best want advertising 
medium, is the Minneapolis /ournad. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Ungdoms-Vannen (2). 
—The only young people’s publication among 
over 200,000 Swedish Lutherans in America. 

Redwood Falls (Minn.) Redwood Gazette 
(2).—No other country weekly newspaper in 
Minnesota has increased its circulation as 
rapidly as has the Redwood Gazette. With 
one exception, it has the largest circulation of 
any paper in Southwestern Minnesota. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Newark (N. J.) Advertiser (1).—The Daily 
A dvertiser can bring you the trade yon seek— 
the trade of substantial , money-spendin people. 
It goes straight to their homes. They depend 
upon it for information on all points—where to 
spend their “ye | wisely, among others. Ad- 
vertise in it an you'll get their trade. It 
reaches the people of Newark and vicinity far 
more thoroughly than does any other medium. 
It is just the right kind of circulation, too. It 
isn’t a sensational sheet, bought out of idle 
curiosity to be glanced over and thrown away. 
It is a real newspaper—the best kind of an ad- 
vertising medium. 

Newark (N. J.) Evening News (2).—The 
daily sales of the Newark Mews now exceed 
40,000, which means that a copy of the Mews is 
sold each evening for every dwelling house in 
Newark, exclusive of a sale of over 12,000 
copies outside of Newark, in suburbs, such as 
the Oranges, Morristown, Montclair, Madison, 
Short Hills, etc. 

OREGON. 

Portland (Ore.) Northwest Pacific Farmer 
(1).—Best general medium for advertising on 
the Pacific Coast. All farmers of the North- 
west have read it or heard of it. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Dunmore (Pa.) Pioneer (1).—Guaranteed cir- 
culation not less than 5,000 copies each issue. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Household Journal (2).— 
The April issue of the Household Journal, as 
shown by post-office receipts, which are in my 

ossession, had a circulation of 214,825 copies. 

¢ May issue will doubtless exceed this 
figure, 
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"Companion Readers are Able to Provide Luxuries for Thele Children” 
General advertisers are rapidly finding out that the 


Woman’s Home Companion 


is the ‘best-paying high-class medium thev can find—circulation and 
price considered. 

What the publisher of a high-ciass juvenile magazine says will vitally 
interest every advertiser who is thoroughly awake every day in the year 
and is never too old to learn: 


Boston, MAS8s., Jan. 12, 98. 
I have just tabulated results of some keyed advertising, and think- 
ing you might be interested, let me say that the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion has given slightly more than double the results obtained from 
the ——— (claiming to be the leading woman’s m ine), 
which shows that your publication yields EIGHT TIMES as much as the 
on the same investment. I inclose a copy of the 
advertisement, which —aae appeals to quality as well as quantity in 
circulation. 8. E. CASSINO, Publisher “ The Little Folks.” 


If you can use but one general medium and have any prejudice in 
favor of magazines which depend on their “reputation” for advertising 
patronage rather than on the actual results they bring, just bury that 
prejudice and ponder for a moment over the statements of well-known 
advertisers who say that the Woman’s Home Companion is a marvelous 
business-bringer. Over 300,000 subscribers—million and a half readers. 




















MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 


Pd vem ‘ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1643 Monadnock Bik. 
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NOTES. 
A Bowery ae has a coil of manila rope in 
his window and it is fittingly labeled: ‘‘ The 


latest xoose from Manila.” 

Every tenth customer at a Brooklyn saloon 
is given a free cigar, and the scheme is said to 
be drawing quite a big trade. 

“TurnGs would look better to you through 
our eyes—buy a pair” is the sign in the win- 
dow of an eye glass dealer on East 23d street. 

A BrookKtyn oe dealer has a happy, ?) = 
on one of his window signs. It reads: 
10c. cigars are what Sampson has gone to a 
clear Havana!” 

Tue Western Wheel Works, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of the Crescent bicycle publish 
“ Suggestions for Local Advertising ’’ for the 
use of their retailers. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER of Williamsburgh, L. I., 
comes out with the startling announcement: 
“IT could take Havana myself if they would 
allow me to use my camera.” 

UnperR German laws, as interpreted by a 
court recently, the publisher is not required to 
furnish proof of the insertion of an advertise- 
ment or deliver an extra copy of the paper con- 
taining it—Newpaper Maker. 

Says a Harlem tailor : “ The earth is putting 
on its spring suit—why not put on yours?” 
And another quaint card of his reads, 

“‘ Suits just in, styles just out, 

You'll be in them by wearing "them out.” 

Tue latest advertising dodge is in the form of 
a patent stamp to be attached to the seats of 
boys’ trousers when they go out skating. When 
they get afall the advertiser’s name and busi- 
ness will be neatly stamped upon the ice, so 
that all may read.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“‘ Ideas, a publication devoted exclusively to 
drug acvertans, ” is issued by M. P. Gould 
monthly from the First National Bank Build- 
ing in New Haven, Conn., at $3 a year. Only 
one subscriber is taken in eac city, who has 
the exclusive use in that city of all the ideas he 
may find in /deas. 

In Sixth ave., N. Y., a clothing store, where 
prices seem to vary, exhibits this peculiar 

price list ”’: 

Whether a “V” or an “X,” 
Or an “X” anda “V,” , 
A suit worth the money 

We will guarantee. 


Tue Camp Black News is anew daily paper 
consisting of four Pages, started on May 5 at 
Hempstead, L, I., the present seat of the camp 

of the New York’ National Guard. It is de- 
voted entirely to camp news, carries no adver- 
tising, and will, it is stated, continue as long as 
the camp lasts. The price is two cents. 


RocuEsTER, May 10.—A decision has just 
been handed down by the Appellate Court in 
the litigation between the Rochester Bill Post- 
ing Company and the city of Rochester. B 
the court’s order the penal ordinance whic 

rohibits the use of billboards more than six 
eet high is upheld. The company has main- 
tained that if the case was decided against it, it 
would ruin the business. The case will be 
appealed.—New York Commercial. 


On one of the roofs near the New York side 
of the Brooklyn Bridge is a very peculiar ad of 
the Franco-American Soup Co., who have a 
large sign painted thereon. In ‘front of the 
sign a large steampipe belches forth from the 
workshops in the building below. ‘This has 
—_ admirably utilized by the advertiser, who 

laced around the pipe an imitation soup 
P from which projects what is apparently a 


spoon handle. As the steam rises from the center FORD 
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of the imaginary bowl it conveys the idea of a 
= dish of hot soup. It is in full sight of all 
ridge passengers. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without d Y, 25centsaline. Must be 
han in one week i week in advance. 


WANTS. 


25 CTS. a line for 50,000 p 50,000 proven. 
WORE, Athens, Ga. 


JERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


PAINT metal roofs. Work guaranteed for 10 
years. HARVEY ENGLISH, Albany, Ga. Eng- 


lish paint stops leaks; Yes It Do. 


AIL order a. write for our proposition 
N clean good Sy; Tae 613 Co nsolidated 


Exchange Building. 

EARNED by « by one nt with free 
$22, 000 outfit in 5 y care” Several earn 
$1,000 yearly. P.O. 1371, 'Isi1, New Yo rk. 

W ANTED— Experienced advertising solicitor 


ited Eastern advertisers. 
* SPIRIT ¢ OF THE WEST,” Des Moines, Ia. 
to- 


ya UNG man, experienced in bey eae e edi 
Ri bee wed ues pore) can furnish testi- 
”” Printers’ Ink. 


W ILL ree entire or halffinterest in a trade 
journal, ite full ania ay te and low- 
Cc. A. WILCOX, 





WOMAN'S 





est S certs with: kh. copy. 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED, by - all-around ) peemplaies binder, 
mailer and stamper, position as foreman 

or a workman ; 17 years’ experience ; best refer- 
ences ; sober and reliable. liable. “* X., »” Printers’ Ink. 


H HOW TO MAKE CUTS, 
in a practical manner, in an establishment 
halt tones and zinc etchings are made 

the trade. For a etc., acaress D.C. BITTEN, 
65 Washington 8 Chicago 


\ ANTED Advertisers to know that ~~ have 
a larger circulation than any new on ed 

pained in the wy of Virginia. "Advertis ing 
tes furnished 0: sp aton. Address 

WINCHESTER PRES Winchester, Va. 


HINESTONES WANTED—The eéverticnr has 

uses for Rhinestones. Will buy, in quanti- 

ties, from those who will sell best quality at at low- 

est price. Address, wi nb Ne iculars, price, etc., 
“ RHINESTONES,” Box 708. 8 709, New York City. 


DON’T know it all. all. Iwo would like to obtain a 

T Iposition where I might acquire by experience 

r knowledge of the advertisi profession. 
position on a rural publication where there is 

a ro a development on both ees 


preferred. Am 22 years old, know how to 
pare a good ad and know what type to seti in. 
Address “ L.,” care Printers’ Ink, 
W WE 
ANT 
= HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS! 


50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATI 


Rates, 25 cents per agate Rueveushe riseetion, 
All ads next to reading matter. 

$ 1.00 buys 4 lines $ 14, 06 bu 8 4 inches 
125 “ 6blines 17.50 5 inches 
150 “ 6/lines 21.00 “ 6inches 
1.75 “ Minch 24.50 “ half col. 
7 a er 

, nches if page 

Woo “  3inches 196.00 “ ae 


1 page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should — us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S Work, Athens Ga. 


NEWSPAPER METALS. 


AS they value their reputation the progressive 

stereotyper, electrotyper and need ca 
value the appearance of their work. That’s why 
they * so unanimously indorse Blatchford stereo. 
electro and linotype metals. K. W. BLA x ‘CH- 
& CO., 54 to 70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 


GEND your name on a small tal for a sample 
of my a I ay for advertisers. | a 

and stron market and only $2.75 per 
1,000, W eT INSTON, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


— eared ick] and rmanently b: 
p's mis Plle Cure . Used. by y many hye. mae 


Price 
‘ ian in practice and the adasteelt brings relieved, 
C and pany © cured. Hay fever ane asth- 
me vase? by Dr. Brown’s Cure. 
B 2ALD HEADS and stay, = hair cared. 
Month’s trial 25c. All | x. . Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T Y, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ALIAS aR 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
5$5S5$5S5S5 $5S5S5ESS5$S BOBS, 





ore or 


; 

$ ord headings. 

5 original and timely series ever offered. Re- 

$ stricted to one dealer in each line ina town. 
Be quick. Wiil write up the ads, if de- 

$ sired, without further charge. Refer, b 

| permission, to PRINTERS’ INK. HAVELK 

$ & REISSMAN, Writers, igners and Ll- 

; lustrators, Teinple Court, New York. 








>" > ore 
Pow 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Vy omars WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 





Ww OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line 


W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
I ARDWARE ge meme MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 1 Broadway, New York. 


MERICAN HOMES, Knoxyv a Tenn. ; 1 ze. $1, 
including 40-word ad. D l5e. ag. line. 


10° a line for 40,000 prov prov ical aes me- 
dium. AM. MO. HE RALD, Beaver Spgs., Pa. 


40) ¥ youne, 5 times, 25 cents. pyteee bry 
n, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DV earicane GOIDE New Market, N. J. ge. 
+1 line. Cire’n 4,000. Close Close 24th. Sample free. 


W HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
ciyculation than any other West Va. daily. 


) EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
F \ —— Linotype composition. Send 
‘or rates. 


NY person advertising in ‘ERS’ INK 
“\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


I F you want to reach the shoe trade of the West, 
put your ad in the SHon TRADE JOURNAL, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Published weekly. Rates, 15 cents a 


PUBLISHED 24 to 79 years, 79 years, they have the loving 

confidence of over 240,000 reli; we homes. 
Write to THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘| HE Rochester, N. H. -Counime, weekly, hasthe 

la circulation of any n a manu- 
facturing city having a soneied oa of 7,396. A 
good country paper at a grea at a great trade center. 


R EACH OREGON, » Washington and Idaho - 
gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTE 

the leading farm journal of the P "Pacific North: 

west. ng Ae oon a oe W: 


for rate T PLANTER. oePY: "They. will pi 
you. WEBFOOT PLANT CO., Portland, Ore. 
r == E TIMES-UNION has bee Le been the ic key in 


which ‘they have opened the 
a ——— This is a key cat every busi- 

ess can wi se if he so desires. JOHN H. 
FARRELL, editor and proprietor, Albany, N. Y. 


\ 7E will give you a handsome roll top desk 
and fancy revolving chair for an adver- 
tisement in a good daily with its weekly; if 
poeees, Sigod will give a set of the Encyclopedia 
efred fire proof safe. Add 
o ‘TPPMAN BROT RS, wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
's Block, Savannah, Ga. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 


e 
circu in that territory of 00,000 people, 
Rates, 20c- “inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, O. 


SCHOOLS can reach the hes the heads of thousands of 


well-to-do famili AMERICAN HOMES 

magazine. A er is made to schools for 

the months of , Aust, +7 As it is 

ion for —- 

Send for th the offer and a co f the tmaagasine. 
AMERICAN HOMES, Kno: “Tenn. 

O= of the very best mediums for school ad- 

vertising is the ARMY AND Navy <oome. 

Officers of the pe navy hav: rule, 

no settled homes are ob! to sel ‘their chil- 


dren aw for em and SH “Bend for 
the advantages 01 ing, GH nd for 
Perry rates to mes to W. Cc. ee P.CH 

101 Nassau St., New York. 


pour seven-eighths of the otvertiins done 
is to be effective because i laced in 
papers ae at rates that give no oom one- 
sos of the value that ht be had by Placing 
same adverti: in other papers. If y 
= the right advertisement ane put it eS ‘the 
right papers, our e governs ak oro 


dress 
spenaence, #3 ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce Seo N. ¥. 








“GOOD OPENING FOR NEW STORES. 


\ 7 ANT to know where to start business! Send 
$1 for list of ors bd a) ress ASBOCLATED in 

rene, line, and Boome fo TATE: 

RADE & IND’ RIAL PRESS Wash., roc 


—_—_—+oo 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


rs the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


SUPPLIES, 


V4g= BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
4 i = PAPER .. pginaes with ink manufact- 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
co, Led, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


——_+o+—_—_—— 
ELECTROTYPES. 
MERCHANT'S 
B LINOTYP 
te _ niform 
reo , el rotype, re. ie, U 0) le 
Me 3s meses n> 


8 
Many of the largest rs use 
et order. Inquiry solicited. 


‘seinbi 
, Ine., 








MA te MACHINES. 


MA aot 12 net. “beats the beat- 
4 r.” REV. ALEX EX’D'R DICK, setegs na N. = 


ORTON MAILER-$20 n = 2 
; Dick ea nei — rs on fending pat abit 
—— ions. Han ic imple, dara ae, 
All’ branches AMERICAN’ TYPE 


FOUNDERS © comps NY. 


PRINTERS, 


A DVERTISEMENT compo composition. KNICKER- 
KER PERI’D’L PRESS, 9 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


T° you area believer in pri printing that makes a 
hit, it will Tae Prine to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PR ters, 140 W. 23d St., whee 


6“ LU pa ” printing for “ up-to-dat 

people. Our location and facilities i 
count for our low ay yetoee. ATOZ PRINTING Cu., 
South Whitley, In: 


—_—_—_—_——3. ee 
AGRICULTURE. 


|? you would reach ch the fa farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies ranteed and the Memoran- 
. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines i in the entire edition. 
These books have been published by us fortwenty 
years. 
LIPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Li 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. ai 
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FOR SALE. 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, dl 


ADVE RTISEMENT ¢ CONSTR UCTORS. 
Jones. 
e 


D™: 150 Nassau St. 
Ja™ 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


C™UnEtOE F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


ETAILERS—10 good ade, 1; any business. 
L. H. McNEIL, Carey, O. ¢ 4 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Aavertionss, 623 & 
7, re Court, New ¥ New York. Wr 


E., § at od and ‘and pieting ot) tn writing 4 
4 
Mutual Bldg. Philadelphia. 


v thee ny & weiter of exclusively medica! and 
Re Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G.M MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


OTICE—No matter who does your Vat JOHNS: 
N, Mae Prin prices — a Jour rinting. WM. J 8- 
TON ger. Prin ink Bress, 10% 16 — 8t.,N 
END ome name on a smal r a cop: 
z it, JOURS EON Sen 


) of m STON, Man- 
when , 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


N Y booklet, PERHAPS, tells about my busi- 

4 ness. It’s free to those who ask for it on 

their business enon a: 
CLARENC. CHATIEES. 

Not Oswego. wego, N.Y. 


Hes you tried little booklets or circulars 
advertise your business? I write, desi 


ro, on your, next 
NST N, Manager Print- 
rs’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
© writing, designing and printing. I believeI 
can get up an advertise ment or boo! let. or Cewee 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as perso. 
in the business. I have better facilities t than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may woe, weiee me about it. 
Send your aomes on a smali postal for acopy of 
my large stal. WM. J avery. qantess 
Printers’ | Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 


[HE profitable piecing of nities consists 

first in prepars ng copy. Copy that 
setting id in a convincing wa; 

Second in setting the matter in such type as wil i 
lishing the same witha 


ry ata casual glance. ‘hird,in the selec- 
tion of_ pa reach the largest number of 
he right sortof people and sell advertising 


able rate—not low priced papers 

those that are at the same time high priced a 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor ny wnt oes ma 
who employs us is our rar peee ractice and profess 
Address THE GEO. OW tan ADV IRTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce st, “New Y 


yote asset: GENTLE- 
A bricht young druggist, experienced in manu- 

facture of profitable pharmacecuticals—close 

student of modern advertising methods—a writer 

of strong, original ads, in plain, popular lan- 

guage—wants a position. 

Address “‘R, W. M.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


we WDWD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
DWDWD WD WD WDWD WD WD WD we 


D Ww 
wD SCHOOL ADVERTISING. — 


WD _ As literary editor of the New York WD 
WD ScHooL JoURNAL for several yearsl WD 
D had the o one aac obtain a valu- WD 
wD = — a sub- WD 
WD jee is a part of my present WD 
wD equip wD 
~ hak adsI pave qver seen,” anys wD 

D an editorial article in PRINTERS’ Die’ wD 
wp pe be writen by ana ae sriltty fa WD 

possesses stre and v! ty 3 
wD le, but it is refined —: its a h WD 


wD iges worn off. Dixie gets neare wD 
wD = people than any adwriter of ‘the wD 
WD day. WD 
wp WOLSTAN DIXEY, wD 
WD Writing and a -—aad for Adver- WD 
wD tise: wD 
wp 150 Nassau Stal New York. wD 


wD 
WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 


HE Type-Styles of Wanam: Wanamaker, Siegel-Cooper, 
i} Moth mad ries meets Hern, on 
OWN A TYPE imbel, 

re) TYP 


OWN A TYPE-S' te 
pit | ATYPESTYLE TYPE FOUNDER 
A TYPE on LE PANY. We ha 
TYPE-STYLE dreds of Fd for oF your 


TYPK-STYLE pu 

OWN ATYPESTYLE fer Biase Style: tei make 
OWN ATYPESTYLE a first-class leading feat- 
OWN 4 TYPESTYLE ure of_at —— & 
OWN ATYPESTYLE would B ey or Jensen 
OWN A TYPE-STYLE Ttalic. Distinctiveness 
owe A TYPESTYLE may be es by using an 

WN A TYPE-STYLE inex mve. striking 
Own A TYPESTYLE be: ay such pe 
dike, Art, Flame, Laurel, Collins and Barta. 
Type-Style is the coming thing, and a paying 
study. Send for specimen to nearest —. 


St.; New York : 
Duane Sta ; Philadel hia : 606-614 Sansom St.; Bal 
Fred Water Sts.; Buffalo : 45 N 


ore : eric! 
Division 8t.; Pittsburg: 323 Thi 3 ve- 
a =. Clair & Ontario Sts.; Cincinnati: 7-13 
ougwe h St.; Chicago : 203 East Monroe St.; St. 
Louis: Fourth & Ein Bte 5 1, 24-26 
First St., south ; Kansas 633 Delaware St.; 
Denver : 1616 Blake St.; e Portland C Ore.: Second & 
Stark Sts., - Francisco : 40) Sansome St.; To- 
ronto: Toronto Type Foundry Com pany, Lim it- 
ed, 44 Bay Sta; Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ Suppl 
Com ny, 55 South Forsyth St.; Dallas: The 
& O’Connor Company, 256 Commerce 8t. 


HAee!: 


The far bugles these 
Thoughts are sounding : 
“War is a virtue !! 
“Weakness a sin.” 


SPAIN pays the penalty of her weakness tc 
this young and powerful AMERICAN RE. 
PUBLIC. 

Peace is assured shortly. Then such a wave of 
Phe tand a and business activity will sweep over 
he land as this country not seen in spond a 
ong year. Tantona will be a successful candi- 
date or a large slice of the prosperity if handled 
by a business man. 

‘antona is a russet leather shoe dressing, in 
solid form, of —- rior merits; it cleans the 
leather, preserv: 3. gives a quick, lustrous pol- 
ish, which laste; it ‘is easily applied and costs 
little to make. Tantona’s formulais for sale, in- 
cluding full rene for manufacture. 

No apparatus required. 
For terms aaa fo address, enclosing let- 

ter-head or business card 
“ CHEMIST,” 
Care’ 
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Mi natinees” padwrich g, lithogrephing. prin vine 


ing. Details in 
HOYT, 2 Elm 8t., New 5 York. 

P PICTURES FOR RETAILERS. 
OVER 10,000 IN STOCK. 


EVERY LINE REPRESENTED. 
BEST CUTS—RIGHT PRICES. 


pply retail een with the best ad- 
m7. p puts that lores buy. 

The Original dre: ‘or our cuts are made by 
the best ee ye io expense is spared 
to make our aeevine perfect. 

lan, whereby each of our 
customers pays va is proportionate part of the 
cost of the designs he uses, we are able to 
supply bright, original illustrations at one- 
tenth to one-twentieth of what they would cost 
if made for the exclusive use of one man. At the 
same time the service is exactly as it would be if 
the cuts were made expressly for him. 

Each customer has the exclusive use of the 





cuts he bu No = else in his city can buy 
the same designs. To all intents an purposes 
they are —— with | him and are his exclusive 
property 


neo over ten thousand different Gostane in 
om and we make new ones every wee 

We can and will ay = at = fair p ro rn 

t it in stoc 

we will make it. We have a printed a 
booklet con! extracts from a few of the 
thousands of complimentary letters we have re- 
ceived during the year. 

They came from nearly every State in the 
Daten, a and represent almost every line of 


busin: 

This" “united testimony” is very gratifying to 
us, and Sg ye most condiauvely that we . 
successful in our iy ronan to. supp! ply to the 
retail advertisers of “the service they 
es have at the price they ought to pay.” 

te to us about it. 


THE CHARLES AUSTIN BATES SYNDICATE, 
Vaggecnes Bldg., 
ew 





York. 
FO vineieieieieie'eie'a'e'elee\e'slsieis'e'eie's\e'e'eie'4 
oc OOO00000000 
0o 0o 


OO _ MR. JONES has achieved a successin OO 
00 his particular field.—Business, New 
po'4 York, June, 1894. 0o 





0O._. Very few men are as well informed OO 
0O as MR. JONES in all the technical de- OO 
ea — Ceteeiroctvertts q He knows $0 
ow arrange type in the manner 
OO that will give most ped penton to the OO 
0O central idea. gee ap hl isto OO 
OO be said concisely, for forcibly and persua- OO 
OO sively. He can arouse the curiosity of OO 
0o beng meee me readerand talk convincingly OO 
OO to the close reader, Moreover, he mover 00 
00 loses sight. of the business fand never 0o 
never 





OO his work, never stops over an oo 
00 a of common sen: Ina word,MR. OO 
OO CHARLES F. JONES i is one of ‘the best OO 
0o ae in hisclass.—The Dry Goods Chron- OO 
00 icle, New York, ‘March 23, 1895, oo 
0o 0o 
0o oOo 
00 

0O I WANT [T UNDERSTOOD 00 
co that | do not want to do slipshod OO 


00 sues work. You must give me time to OO 

‘ood = ra Ido not care for your OO 
i work qui — 0o 
00 than a one iF 4 ut I won’t spoil 00 
00 pon meh writing mechanical. ly Without 00 


0Oo h TR TO DO 00 
0o the best advertisement writing, OO 
0O the m. illustrating and the best advis- OO 
OO ing that any one can do, pie 
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NV MORE FACTS FROM 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
VANDERBILT BUILDING, N. Y 


These three letters show pretty deni ay S how! 
handle some parts of my business. rst con- 


tains a good ion for an: anaes or 
jobber. The i tee were Wi ten t to retailers: 
.* 
* 


New York, May 16, 1898, 
The -—— Co., ance age Pa.: 

GENTLEMEN—My impression is that t e best 
thing you can do would be to have a limited list 
of those you believe to be possible ——- 
and reach them with a series of good, strong, 
printed matter. 

Certainly, in any given list of Lane, ‘ou will 
have the names of many people whom it is use- 
less to reach, but this is no more true of the 
printed matter than it is of your newspaper cir- 
culation. 

You could take a list of 1,000 names and reach 
them with a series of thirteen \13) pieces of mat- 
ter, sent out every two weeks, for six months, at 
a cost of about five hundred dollars ($500). 2,000 

ars 


($900). And if yom used a series of only six pieces 
it would reduce the cost proportionately. 
So far as I can a, the dye thing you can do is 
to take the = that Bi guess is most likely to 
contain 8 enter sure that no con- 
siderabie at | the pieces of osvennas 
pong will be absolutely wasted. So far asi can 
ony. user of grinding machinery onaht to be 
le customer for you. 
am not sufficiently familiar with your line to 
know all of the purposes for which your ma- 
chin might . This is something you 
would have to tell me before I could be of very 
weeh use to you 
Bre u can get @ list of people who might rea- 
sonably be expected to use your machines, or 
who use etme —# A, can devise a plan 
and get out matter that will produce re- 
sults for you. There is not the least shadow Py a 
doubt about this. If you can get the right list of 
par me system of circular matter will beat the 
© paper advertising you have been doing, al- 
ja should not advise you to entirely dis- 
continue the trade paper advertising. You 
should have your name in the leading trade r. 
pers. The jron Age, for instance, 
directory of the iron trade of the country. There 
are some lines, of course, that can be really ad- 
vertised in the Iron Age, but most of the ads thas 
are carried there oe ty! standing 
which serve as a ah the trade, ‘and 
your name should pam ~{ the 
You oon tell wood how man. requ uests you have 
had for es. If you have any consider- 
able ky of requests on file, A woule proba- 
bly pay you to take =. names and hammer at 
them with ry matte! 
If you will give me a ieee more information 
about your business, I will be pleased to submit 
on rfectly definite proposition to you that will, 
I believe, meet_your ae J and produce re- 
sults for you. Yours very truly, 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
New York, May 9, 1898. 
—_— —, Chicago, Il.: 
DEAR Sir_—Replying to your favor of April 18th, 
I will say that I can surely help you to get more 
business. I pi! this without knowing how much 
business you y have, simply because from 
- oy gent a good business men every- 
where I know that there are always some things 
done that should not be done, and others left un- 
done that should be done. I would have to find 
a, - _ such things in order to materially as- 


mt pu me in possession 0 

be of real service to you, it will be necessary 

for ‘ou to fill out pretty fully the symptom 

blank which I inclose. If there areany questions 

_ do not care to answer, say so, but remember 

47 ys ‘ou tell me is strictly confidential. 

ior making a study of your busi- 

oun on the b basis of this blank, and writing you 

fully and Cpanel what you — to do in 

order to both save an oney, will be ten 

dollars ($10). If "what I tell you isnt worth $10, 
it isn’t worth looking at at z fl, and you ma: 7 pe 

perfectly justified in believing that it will be 
worth a great many dollars. Y ours very truly, 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 


New York, May 11, 1898, 





f the necessary facts 
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Current 


$3.00 a Year. 


sannse {_Iterature 








[ would have CURRENT LITERATURE if it 
cost me $5.00 each month instead of 25 cents. 
In CURRENT LITERATURE | get more for the 
money than from any other investment I ever 
made. Iam astounded that you can find so 
much that is good, that is bright, that is enter- 
taining. Indeed, one would be a glutton to 
wish for more.—PAuL D. REESE, Rome, Ga. 





| have enjoyed the present number of 
CurRRENT LITERATURE through and through. 
It is a mine of entertainment. I read very little, 
but I read IT.—LLoyp MIFFLIN, Feb. 26, 1898. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





Mention PRINTERS’ INK, send 50 cents, 
and you will receive a six months’ trial 
subscription to CURRENT LITERATURE. 














Nees opposite page for Special Inducement to School Advertisers. 
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To School 
Advertisers 


To convince you that using the advertising columns 
of CurrENT LITERATURE will bring you scholars, we will 
make an exceptional inducement this season to school 
advertisers only, at the special rate of 10 cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch), payable in advance, subject 
to 10 per cent discount for a six months’ order, and 
25 per cent discount for a year’s order. Another induce- 
ment we offer will be to send Current LITERATURE free 
for one year to every school whose order amounts to 

















$3.00 or over. 


Following is a table showing exactly the cost of an advertisement from 3 lines to 
20 lines, for 3, 6 or 12 months. 


Publisher of CURRENT LITERATURE, 














" rn : 55 Liberty Street, New York. 

12 

mos. | mos.| mos.| Dear Sir: 
$ tines| 90.90 | $1.62 | g2.50| Inclosed find _, for which 
£ | 428) 336| $60) insert the inclosed advertisement 
6 1.80} 3.24] 6.40 sj in a 
. i10| 378| ¢30| Months in CURRENT LITERATURE, in a space 
4 S| Gael ae] Of__t———_lines. As per your agreement 
n° 330 0 $00; send me CURRENT LITERATURE free for 
» * 3. .48 | 10.80 ¢ 
13° 3.90] 7.02] 1.70} ONE year. 
“4 410 7.56 | 12.60 
15 4.50} 8.10] 13.50 
16 Se I I eerie eee 
7 = 5.10} 9.18] 15.30 
19 870| 10:98] 1950| Address 

6.00 | 10.80 | 18.00 re 




















City and State____ 


Current Literature 


Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 
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TO ADVERTIS! 
—to get pi 
make a school 
(at moder: 


apply 
The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Compa: 


SE A SCHOOL 
pupils —-to 


ol well known 


rate cost) 
ity to 


ompany, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


z. Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa oom 
a ription _—-. five dollars a year, in advance. 
my a No back numbers. 
me as ‘or ten dollars, “paid in advance, a receipt 
be ven. coverin, ce paid subscription from 
en lead ~ pa on - end of the century. 





ERS’ Ink for the} honent of advg. 


er h has t t pa for it is 
rson who no’ ‘or re- 
g Puuneens" ’ Ink it oom one has 
ae ey his name. paid for. stop) 
at the ae of the the eet = 
TISING RA’ 
Classified gavertionnents 2 ce cents a line: six 
words to the line ; im at a ros 
aa 16 lines to, the caren Cuadt fthonal, if aSS of rant 
position twenty-five per cen ti . 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription ) Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Srreer. 
Lonpon AGENT, 7 SEars, 50-52 Ludgate 


ill, E. C. 











NEW YORK, MAY 25, 1808. 


THE successful advertiser is a man 
who is satisfied with reasonable returns 
and knows how to reinvest them so 
that the results will be cumulative. 











On April 30th the publishers of the 
Scientific American issued a ‘‘naval 
supplement,” to be sold at 25 cents, 
making, it is said, no special effort to 
get advertising. The publishers assert 
they have sold 175,000 of these ‘‘sup- 
plements ’’ in eleven days, and add re- 
gretfully that the ads in it were taken on 
the basis of 20,000 circulation ! 





THE Scripps-McRae Press Associa- 
tion, whose advertising interests in New 
York are taken care of by Mr. E. T. 
Ferry of the Tribune Building, now 
acts as ‘‘Special Agent” for the fol- 
lowing newspapers : 

Record, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sum, San Diego, 
Cal.; Record, Stockton, Cal; Times, Victor, 


Col.; Star Peoria, Ill; News, Springfield, 
Ih; * Sun, Indianapolis, Ind.; ‘ews, Fort 


Wayne, Ind; 7rzbune, Evansville, Ind.; 
Globe, Saginaw, Mich.; News, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; 7zmes, Port Huron, Mich.; Herald, 
Winona, inn.; News, Winona, Minn.: 


Times-Democrat, Lima, O.; Herald, Dayton, 
0.; Enterprise, ‘Oshkosh, *Wis.; : Advocate, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Press, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Scripps-McRae Press Associa- 
tion Company is now furnishing tele- 
graphic news to over one hundred daily 
papers throughout the United States, 
and is said to have been a signal suc- 
cess from its inception. The associa- 
tion acts as an advertising representa- 
tive for only such papers as it serves 
with telegraphic news. 
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IN DARKEST ZANESVILLE. 


“THe EvENING Press.” 
ZANESVILLE, O., May 14, 1808. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have endeavored in every way possible 
to'make our competitors show their hands on 
circulation but in vain. And we desire to 
make this roposition to you: If the circula- 
tion of the Press is not twice that of any news- 
paper in Zanesville, to donate $100 to any 
charitable institution designated by the editor 
of Printers’ Ink. The investigation to be 
made by any five business men in this city 
designated by the editor of Printers’ Ink. 
The circulation to be considered only that 
which is bona fide and paid. Respectfully, 

HE Press Pus. Co, 

When the above communication 
was shown to the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, he said it 
was very interesting; then he added 
the remark that he had also endeav- 
ored in every way possible to make the 
Press people show ¢heir hands on 
their own circulation, but always: in 
vain. 


A NEW MEDIUM. 


Dusvugue, Iowa, May 10, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The cheapest and best way to advertise is by 
means of circulars mailed by mailing agencies. 
I do most of my advertising by ym bn send- 
ing out thousands of them monthly, and l find 
it very profitable. 

I will print your ad on my circular at the 
rate of 2c. per line per 1,000 2, no dis- 
count on time or large ads. : A ro-line 
(x inch) ad printed on 5,000 cioulane would 
cost you $1.00, a very cheap and profitable 
method of advertising. This rate eee only 
to electrotypes. The lines are 2% inches 
wide. Noads longer than 6 inches nor wider 
than 2 columns taken. 

Please do not remit money by checks, send 
P. O. money order, or unused 1c. or 2c. U.S 
stamps with gum. ey ours, 

HERBERT f PARKER. 


The Ripans Chemical Co. of New 
York recently made a contract with 
the Siegel-Cooper Co., proprietors of 
the great department store, whereby 
the latter will have an advertisement of 
Ripans Tabules printed on every piece 
of wrapping paper used. The amount 
to be paid for the privilege was fixed 
at two hundred dollars for each 
million sheets. The space occupied 
by the announcement will vary to cor- 
respond with the size of wrapping 
paper used. Two hundred dollars for 
a million advertisements means one- 
fiftieth of a cent for each announce- 
ment, or 20 cents a thousand, which is 
considerably cheaper than the price 
Mr. Parker has in mind. 

_ > 

IF there is one fact about advertis- 
ing that is weil established it is that its 
effect is cumulative. 
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AN IOWAN CURIOSITY. 


In Noble, Iowa, there exists a con- 
cern which calls itself White’s Wonder 
Worker Company, and which appeals 
to advertisers for patronage. The 
manager, who calls himself M. Harper 
Hite, and whose advertising ideas 
really do soar to a great height, re- 
cently asked PRINTERS’ INK to notice 
his enterprise in its columns. There- 
upon the Little Schoolmaster invited 
Mr. Hite to write a description of 
what he is doing and submit it; asa 
result of this invitation the following 
was received : 


It is with great pleasure we call the attention 
of advertisers to Alma M. Hite’s Palace, in- 
troducing and advertising car, which is attract- 
ing widespread attention. This car was de- 
signed and originated by M. Harper Hite, 
who has made a life study of advertising, bio- 
graphy writing, arranging and illustrating ad- 
vertisements, Having the natural ability and 
being a student of Printers’ Ink, he can 
instruct the advertiser how to make advertising 
pay. The car is twenty feet long, four feet 
wide for five feet from each end, and eight feet 
wide in center (or, in other words, has a fancy 
bay window on each side of car) ; height from 
floor to roof, seven feet. The exterior of car 
is arranged in different sized spaces to receive 
hand-painted advertisements for national ad- 
vertisers, having twelve electric bells on each 
side, which ring while car is drawn through 
the streets by four handsome black horses. 
The interior of car is divided into three apart- 
ments—office, reception room and paint shop. 
In addition to this, they advertise reliable firms 
by distributing samples and circulars, tacking 
up signs, posting bills, etc. ——— free 
musical and vocal concerts every Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons and evenings from 
the. roaf ef car, interspersed by interesting 
talks on advertising, always mentioning PRint- 
ERS’ Ink and the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory as a source of reliable information. 
They are at present working in the State of 
Iowa; from there they go to Illinois, then 
Indiana, to Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, 


++ + 

FOLLOWING in the footsteps of a 
successful advertiser, and faithfully 
copying his methods, by no means in- 
sures a similar success. It isn’t the 
methods that made success, it is the 
spirit and policy behind them. 








DuRING the second week in May the 
circulation of the Washington 7%mes 
is said to have reached the phenomenal 
figure (for Washington) of an average 
of 68,078 daily; on pay of that 
week the circulation was 77,620. Itis 
asserted that under the ownership of 
Stilson Hutchins the 7/mes is making 
rapid strides to the front rank of mod- 
er journalism. It has adopted the 
sensible rule of doing away with extra 
charges for display or broken columns. 


51 
THE GUY LAW. 


The Grocery World, of Philadel- 
phia, thus “makes fun of” New 
York’s law agajnst fraudulent ads : 

From now on we shall look for fun in New 
York State, as this law is calculated to produce 
it if anything can. John Jones, the grocer, 
who declares that his strawberries are the very 
best in town, will be liable to suit from Smith, 
the other grocer, who claims that his are far 
better, and that Jones’ contrary statement was 
a willful misrepresentation. The one fact 
which will defeat this bill and make it a dead 
letter from the very start is the fact that values 
are largely matters of opinion. A man may 
conscientiously believe that a given piece of 
merchandise is the best possible to produce, 
and may say so in his advertisement. Not- 
withstanding his sincerity, he may be wrong, 
and the competitor who knows it will have a 
perfectly good case against him for misleadin 
the public. Another weakness is the lack o 
competent definition for the word “‘ mislead- 
ing.” Sup) a New York woman reads one 
of John anamaker’s advertisements. By 
that advertisement she forms a mental picture 
of a silk skirt which is advertised. She goes to 
the store prepared to buy and discovers that the 
skirt is greatly inferior to her mental picture of 
it. She claims that the advertisement misled 
her. It seems to us that she would have a 

ood case, even though the advertisement had 

en perfectly fair, and that her expectations 
were unreasonable, These contingencies and 
a hundred others will certainly arise under this 
law, provided it is enforced.~ Probably the 
main reason why it can never be enforced, 
however, is the fact that limitless dishonesty 
can be practiced by the big stores, both in 
the way of personal representations to cus- 
tomers and in advertising—which can never 
be detected. Take a department store em- 
ploying 1,000 salesmen. Who can watch 
these to see that their representations are 
honest? One of the most prevalent prac- 
tices of the department stores is to advertise 
articles at “$2.98, worth $4.” Often these 
claims of quality are lies, yet what an endless 
process to run them down and adjudicate them 
all in the light of staple market values! Such 
goods may be worth the sum named by certain 
standards, and not worth it by others. Whois 
to say what standard will be applied? Staple 
articles are worth what they will bring in the 
open market, yet there are various considera- 
tions which add to value, such as antiquity, as- 
sociation with notables, and soon. Our idea is 
that this law will be made practically inopera- 
tive by the department stores themselves, The 
backers of the honest advertising law have 
banked on the belief that several of the big 
stores would watch their competitors, and thus 
help in the law’s enforcement. But this will 
probably not be so. Siegel & Cooper will 
not peer too closely into the representations of 
R. ii Macy & Co. through fear that in re- 
venge Macy & Co. may begin a campaign of 
investigation into the Siegel & Cooper methods. 
This law may succeed, but we shall be exceed- 
ingly surprised if it does. The only form of 
dishonesty which can be made a matter of legis- 
lation is dishonesty that takes a public and 
tangible form. 


——_—_+o+—__—- 

THE same advertiser who will readily 

pay $2 a line for one hundred thousand 

circulation, will raise his hands in hor- 

ror when he is asked $5 a line for seven 
hundred thousand circulation. 











52 
SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Our goods tell good tales of us. 

—We sell only goods that are worth 
buying. 

—We wish to sell you only what 
you wish to buy. 

—We have all the novelties—with- 
out the fancy prices. 

—We indorse the goods when we 
sell them in our store. 

—To look often and long, and not 
to purchase, is your right. 

—To make a dollar wrongly we hold 
to be worse than mere loss. 

—Our clerks are instructed to assist 
careful and economical buying. 

—We aim to make our store first in 
the hearts of our countrywomen. 

—We try to avoid making mistakes, 
but never to avoid righting them. 

—We do everything to sell our 
goods except to misrperesent them. 

—We are always anxious to make 
amends for any mistakes that you or 
we may make. 





THE proposition of the Bureau of 
Information of the Brooklyn Zag/e 
to act as an agent to receive subscrip- 
tions for the 3 per cent war bonds to 
be issued by the government is re- 
garded by the Treasury as one of the 
cleverest pieces of legitimate journal- 
istic enterprise that has been brought 
to its attention. Not only does Secre- 
tary Gage heartily approve of the plan, 
but he gives tothe Zag/e full credit for 
originating the idea. 





ALCOHOL. 
COLUMBUS DISTILLING CO. "Auch" 
ly recommended by leading ta 
cians for all medicinal uses. The rest 
and Best distilled. Sottled at Our Distil- 
og he Ty Trade Mark on the 


bottle: by 
| Te Bolton Drug Co,, Lid., 


né Other Leading Druggists and 


2 











THE newest thing to be advertised 
to the public as a proprietary article 
is alcohol, the advertisement here 
shown being a reduced reproduction 
of one in a recent issue of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. Most people prefer to take 
their alcohol in the attractive, if adul- 
terated, forms known as whisky, cock- 
tail, etc.; and if the Columbus concern 
induces them to change, it will be a 
veritable triumph of advertising. 
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HUMAN FORMS IN WINDOWS. 

Perhaps the first instance where human 
forms were displayed in show windows was 
when the “ Seven Sutherland Sisters ’’ showed 
their long hair to the admiring gaze of New 
Yorkers, and sold thereby thousands of bottles 
of their hair tonic. This was some forty years 
ago. Cigar dealers hire Turks to roll Turkish 
cigarettes in their windows; shirt makers put 
a girl with a sewing machine in the center of 
the window to show just how the ent is 
made; milliners and cloak makers hire beauti- 
ful creatures to sit in their windows and try on 
a succession of hats or capes. And the people 
watch them—are intensely Forsaatorss ag At 
Siegel, Cooper & Co.’s big store a dentist 
works all day filling the teeth of a pretty girl 
seated in the operating chair, and throngs of 
oo ger watch him. One doesn’t dare wonder 

ow she happened to have so many unfilled 
teeth, or why this much advertised dentist can 
work a week on one mouth without ruining his 
reputation for speed. At Fred Griesheimer’s 
Chicago store a man lately rode a bicycle eight 
hours each day for six days, and purchasers at 
the counters guessed how many miles he would 
cover in that time, the nearest guesser winning 
a suit of clothes. The bicycle was set in a 
frame at the center of the window, and the 
rider worked as hard revolving the pedals as if 
he were on the boulevards. One of the most 
curious examples of human window displays 
was shown in Pixley & Co.’s store at Terre 
Haute, Ind., recently. ‘“‘ Prof.”” Harry Mack, 
a young hypnotist, hypnotized his wife, a very 
attractive ady, at 2p.m., before throngs of 
people, and left the lady sleeping in the win- 
dow until 8 o’clock, when he awakened her. 
No one passed near in the interim who did not 
pause to examine the sleeping beauty—even 
men did not disdain to gaze curiously upon the 
hypnotized form.— The Show Window. 


ALFRED E. ROSE. 

One of the well-known advertising men in 
the country is Alfred E. Rose, treasurer and 
manager of the J. C. Ayer Company, Lowell. 
Mr. Rose’s early successes were made in ad- 
vertising H-O products. Upon the retirement 
of Mr. Scott from the firm of Scott & Bowne, 
Mr. Rose was elected advertising manager of 
this firm to advertise Scott’s Emulsi When 
he took this position, he intended to retain the 
management of H-O. He soon found it neces- 
sary, however, to concentrate his whole energy 
upon the new enterprise. In July, 1897, Mr. 
Rose was elected to his present position of gen- 
eral manager of the f C. Ayer Company. 
The splendid success of that well-known com- 
pany for half a century will be continued under 
the brilliant management of this shrewd and 
substantial business man. 

Those who know this gentleman best can 
well agree with the estimate made of him by 
Fame when it says: “ He has executive ca- 
pacity of the highest order as well as good 
judgment and taste in the matter of deciding 
on text and designs. He is a close purchaser 
of space, always making his employers’ interest 
the thing of first importance. No man knows 
better the real value of any proposed medium, 
and no man is less likely to S uncoed on the 
price,”’—New England Editor. 


ii a les 
SPECIAL MARKET REPORTS. 
Coffee “ weak.” Onions “strong.” Molas- 
ses “‘slow.” Eggs “‘ dropped.” Hops “‘ fairly 
active.”? Cheese “‘ much animated.” ‘“ Rapid 
ise’? in baking powders. Breadstuffs “‘ fell 
two points.” “ A stringent market,’ in pickies. 
“Tongues” maintain an easy tone. Lead 
“exhibits marked heaviness,”” — Michigan 
Tradesman, Grand Rapids, 


* out advertising. 
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THE TREMAINE METHOD. 

Mr. H. B. Tremaine, general manager of the 
Eolian Company, of New York, has been very 
successful in getting good printed matter for 
his house, and he tells thus the method he 
adopts in the preparation of his booklets, cata- 
logues, etc.: ‘‘ When I get up a catalogue, or 
write an advertisement or anything of that kind 
the first thing I do is to take a pad of paper and 
write down everything I want embodied in that 
effort, just as it suggests itself. I talk to’ the 
salesmen about our instruments and get their 
ideas. When I have gathered all the points I 
can, I go over my notes in a crude way, and 
mark them 6, 8 or 7 or 11, etc., in position as I 
want them to appear. Then I classify the dif- 
ferent points and write up each, one at a time 
and finally succeed in getting all of the material 
into shape.—A dvertising Experience. 


AN APPLE WITH AN APPLICATION. 

When an apple drops from a tree, it falls 
faster the last second than it does the first. 
When you put your ad in a good newspaper, 
the longer it has been running the harder it 
hits. In this day of brisk competition, you 
must hit hard to make an impression. Every 
blow of a pile-driver on a pile sends it into the 
ground a little ways. The last blow sends it 
no farther than the first, but it is the last blow, 
and it drives it home. It could not drive it 
home without all the blows that went before. 
Every ad which appears in the columns of a 
newspaper has the force of all previous ads 
behind it. The longer your ad has been run- 
ning, the harder it hits each time. The first 
time your ad appears in the newspapers, it 
does not do as much good as the second time. 
The second time is not so effective as the third 
time. Newspaper advertising pays, but it 
must be continuous advertising.—Sates. 

+e 
ROUSS’ ROUSING TALK. 


Charles Broadway Rouss of New York gives 
his retail customers every month in his cata- 
logue advertising advice couched in phonetic 
spelling. Here is a characteristic installment : 

Wo bisnes can prove a perfect success with- 
her ar thre methods. One, 
that is not only inexpensiv, but profitable—the 
windo. Place,in ther irresistible temptations 
that no passerby can resist—put in ther sum 
tickets that wil induce them who look in to 
wonder whether thes goods were stolen, as the 
oposition sed tha wer. The next is the circu- 
lar, and this is for peple who do not subscribe 
to their newspaper. Place in ther sum items 
no man can approach, much les match—that 
is, almost inixpensiv. The third and last is a 
litle ixpensive—the newspaper colum. Always 
take a colum, but change it evry time. Have 
sumthing nu, and put yor nu arivals, yor spicy 
stuf, at prices that must comand and capture 
the public poket-bock. I always adopted the 
thre plans, and hav always advised our success- 
ful and distinguisht representativs to do the 
same thing. 

But, greater stil than any of thes, is the ad- 
vertiser who buys—the man wil talk about it 
al da—the woman wil talk al nite. I always 
considered this mor potent than al the other 
thre advertisments put together ; but you must 
hav goods on yor shelvs when tha are cald for. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth of thes penny articles 
wud cost no les than one dolar in the other 
stors. What a leverage U hav upon the pub- 
lic, and tha ar bound to apreciate it, and talk 
about it, and advertise you into speedy prom- 
inence and prosperity. Tha must indeed be 
dum, damd fools who cud not discriminate be- 
tween twenty-five and three hundred per cent, 








PATRIOTIC WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

There is no better time than the present for 
artistic, clever and patriotic window rations, 
and as the main requisite is a generous supply 
of flags, which are very cheap, a really attractive 
display need not cost much money. Indeed, it 
costs less than at ordinary holiday seasons, for 
the reason that in the latter case the shows are 
only temporary, whereas the present call for the 
public display jof national colors is likely to 
continue all summer.— Confectioner’s and 
Bakers’ Gazette, New York. 

—__+o+—_—_ 


IT PRESSES THE BUTTON. 

The slightest demand created by an advertise- 
ment should be satisfied or so much of the adver- 
tisement is wasted. Each reply or personal call 
of a possible customer costs a certain amount 
to get. This is all the advertising can do. It 
has “‘ pressed the button.” ’ If the advertising 
does not do the rest the advertising is lost to a 
certain extent. When an article is advertised 
as “‘ for sale by all grocers and druggists ’”’ and 
is not to be found at all places, the advertising 
loses its effect.—A dvertising Experience. 

oo 
CUTS. 

There are some advertisers who are said to 
make a practice of furnishing an original cut to 
each of the magazines. A partial list of these 
is as follows: The AZolian Co., the Sulphume 
Co., the Lewis Knitting Co., the Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter Co., Hall & Ruckel, Ames & 
Frost, Philadelphia and Boston Faced Brick 
Co., Practical Novelty Co., the National Cloak 
Co., etc. The Pabst Brewing Co. usually 
furnishes four electrotypes from the original to 
each magazine, which is about as g as fur- 
nishing one original. It is a surprising fact 
that none of the camera concerns furnish 
originals, when it would seem almost necessary 
that their half-tones should be printed as 
nearly perfect as ible. Another thing the 
advertiser should do, is to furnish each maga- 
zine with an engraver’s proof of the cut when 
it is sent, so that the pressman will have before 
him a sample to guide him. It may be said 
that only one or two advertisers make a prac- 
tice of doing this.—A dvertising Experience 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 

















GEORGIA. 


GOgtaERs FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
Southern agricultural publication. Thrift 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sou 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


KENTUCKY.. 


WENSBORO INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 
O faint atts PR ag bh o A news, fresher 
news, and is more extensively read than any pa- 
per in Western Kentucky. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


i COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only dail; r in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and led cire 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


HEELING NEWS is credited anil daly 
cire’n than any other W.Va. daily. 
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best 
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END for a sample of my large pan for adver- 
CANADA. S tisers—size Tixis, Price, $2.75 per 1,000. Ad- 
T HERE are some choice positions available in | dress WM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce st., N. Y. 
the CANADIAN MESSENGER, Canada’s Catho- 


TPO feet nist |THE EVENING CALL 


Displayed Advertisements. LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
P y is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
50 cents a line; $r00 a; a page; 25 per cent poet oh mR ay sear aantates Prom 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. Tel has more gain Cron and ‘mri adver- 
ng than any other evenin; Tr in its fle: 
Must be handed in one week in advance. brings sae yp pee yall clnasel 


ae, The Detroit Suns 


TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 


Arizona Republican)": "372.853. sus 


The circulation of the former is prin- 
published every morning ci ay in Michigan, Ohio and Ontario. 


in the year, is read by the majority he latter is confined to Detroit and 
environs. The street sales of the Sunday 














of these people. ‘ i‘ ._ | issue are greater than any other Sunday 
For rates and information concerning this | paper published iu Detroit, with one ex- 
progressive newspaper, see ception. The local patronage will aver- 


38 Park Row, | #ge 35 columns wee’ ly. This shows how 

H. D. LA COSTE, New York. ~~ —* ye asa ie. 
ieaiasenrare — e IMustrated Sun gives fair returns 
10 COEOOOECS GUE | to mail order advertisers. For the low 


WIEN wewwouws 
rate charged, the returns are consid- 


66 Ww Oi] ered by everybody who use it as being 
‘New ar Map 


very good. We accept business from 
Cuba” 


any reputable Advertising Agency. 
To PUBLISHERS for 


Patrons can discontinue at any time, for 
PREMIUMS. 


any cause. For low rates, etc., write 
DETROIT SUN, Detroit, Michigan. 
Write for Special Rates to 
J. L. SMITH, 


Map Publisher, 














30,000 CIRCULATION 


¥ off on trial ad. 


This is the high-water mark to which the 
publishers of the 


Youth’s Advocate 


ARAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AS 


eee DD FD OF FS SOIC SOF 
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Philadelphia, (16-PAGE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL) 
-rreerefee,-orweeewwewvew NASHVILLE, TENN., 
LS na nA hn! wave, decided to, at once, put its sabscrip. 
tion list. Contract for space now— 
no +" charges. 
Have closed 
School Men ote, 1T,,!8 over DONE 20 untry news- 
papers for a certain amount , advertising 
——. For this space (which we have sold) 
tion "By this pian we sccure from B) to 200 
ion. w 
ought to know that choice subscribers in each county. 
D from 2,000 to 3,000 sub- 
every one of our sc AS Al . Expect to have a 
7 of 40,000 to 50,000 in six months, 
20,500 copies Books Open. Inspection Invited. 
RN shows 
each month goes pidfacernce number copies printed cach 
into a refined home wAPVERT! ING RATE Chea: 
i hi h there are rate, you get Cotter ore ty Rt cay 
pe eines paper ect limited. Ae efi 
j lea of merit, are W 
children. to ey for Fr vhenee, we d do mot have to 
depend on ads to sustain it. 
Littte Men AND WoMEN ein FEAQ Snsidertt 2! F OTHE 
BABYLAND ple it Nelehes, it is worth more to adver- 
Cuas. E. Grarr, PuBLISHER Tisers than 60,000 circulation, ordinarily. 
1oo WILLIAM Sr. N. Y. For sample copy, advertising rates, etc., 
address as above. 
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The best authority onad- | The 
vertising in the United | Best 
States is Printers’ Ink, a Authority 
New York weekly, printed 
in the interests of adver- 
tisers, and published by 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

* * * x 


‘THE EVENING EXPRESS 
225 West Second Street 
Los Angeles 
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A Monument of Paper's in massachusetts. 


Long since THE COTTAGER was accorded by Pettingill’s famous and reli- 
able advertising agency the proud distinction of having the largest sub- 
scription circulation of any paper in Massachusetts, outside Boston, with 
possibly one exception. Could the monthly issue, ready for mailing, be 
placed one paper above another, in one pile, the paper tower thus formed 
would be 450 feet high, or twice the height of Bunker Hill Monument. 

We should be glad to show any prospective advertisers THE CoTTAGER’S 
subscription list and give them every facility for seeing, with their own 
eyes, that the pener reaches more people in Central New England than 
can be approached in any other way, at anywhere near the same expense. 


Full information in regard to advertising rates and every kind of job printing, on 
application to THe CoTTaGER Co. W. H. Brock, Treasurer, Athol, Mass. 

















The most prominent Foreign 4 
Advertisers in this Country an ie Q une 
Advertise in The ... ... ... 





HERE !S A PARTIAL LIST ONLY: 











Wells, Richardson & Co. Stuart Co. Piso Cure Co. California ty Co. 

tdi. E. Pinkham Med. Co, Cheney Medicine Co. American To 0 Co. 
orld’s Disp. Med. Co. riingRemedy Co. James K. Pyle & Co. 

eb Baking Powder. schilling’s Best. Paris Medicine Co. 

C. | Hood & Co. Beecham’s Pills. Chamberlain Medicine Co. 

N. K. Fairbank Co. Pond’s Extract Co. Dr. Sanden’s Electric Co. 

Scott & Bowne. A. C. Meyer & Co. Ajax Remedy Co. 








A Guarantee to Advertisers THE EVENING TRIBUNE will accept adver- 
'e tising on the distinct guarantee that its 
city circulation andits total circulation is larger than that of any other San Diego dai 
newspaper. No charge to be made for its advertisements if this claim can be disproved. 
We urge our patrons notto take our word for this, but to come into our offices »nd press- 
rooms and learn for themselves. Le wire Ass’d Press Service. TH TRIBUNE Co, 
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IT LEADS 
ALL RIVALS. 


THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 
two newspapers in British Colum- 
bia combined. It is recognized 
as the best advertising medium in 
the Northwest. 


Send ~ Sample —_— Address 
op 
and Rate Card, THE WORLD, 


Vancouver, B. C. 





THE TWO HERALDS 


WATERBURY HERALD, 
Apothecaries Hall Building, Waterbury 


BRIDGEPORT HERALD, 
Herald Building, Bridgeport. 


N.Y. OFFICE, 71 BROADWAY 
H. L. KELLY, MANAGER. 


F. R. SWIFT, Peapeteter. 
I, M. Stetson, Advertising Manager. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, July 13, 1897. 
Geo. P. RowELL & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


DEAR Sirs : 
In Paes oA PRINTERS issue of June 30th 
Sg quote the WATERBURY HERALD as hav- 
a circulation of 2,250. If you estimate 
other papers as accurate there is certainly 
a humorous lot of fiction in your publica- 
tions. I have simply this to say, we will 
give any man you send the widest and 
‘ullest chance for investigation. If he does 
not find that the weekly cash sales alone of 
the WATERBURY HERALD fortwo years does 
mete queese Seer times that ances, se will 
gladly pay his expenses and send you a 
check for $100. 
his we mean to exclude from mailing 
list entirely thus to simplify matters. 
This you will understand does not include 
he BRIDGEPORT HERALD, which, though 
owned by myself,has its own managers, 
its own offices and its own men. 
I think in all fairness and justice this 
much is due. Yours, 
F. R. SWIFT. 


The following challenge issued 
to Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is open to 
«all comers.’’ 
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Alabama. For rates and other information address ey 
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Daily Circula- vd Weekly Circu- 
ise” The Republican. i: 
Price, $3.00. © Price, $2.00. 

THE LEADING REPUBLICAN PAPER PUBLISHED IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The medium for sales, rents, wants and losts. It is read by the masses, 
and goes into more homes than any other paper published in Wilmington. 
We court a trial with any of the papers in the results obtained in the adver- 
tising line. All of the news can be obtained in the daily issue of The 


Republican. It is the people’s paper. Advertising rates on application. ' 








> 4 4 
4 > 
3 HE REPUBLICAN $ 
eee eee 4 

$ > 
> goes into every school district in Bucks County ; over 300 schools in g 
@ the county. Many children are sent to schools out of the county and > 
5 4 State to complete their education. 2 
$ Schools and colleges can reach the parents who have children to 2 
4 " 2 
$ educate by advertising in THE REPUBLICAN. Address, for rates, > 
4 > 
$ REPUBLICAN PRINTING COMPANY, > 
> Or DOYLESTOWN, PA. 5 4 
4 FRED J. WENDELL, 117 Tribune Building, New York. > 
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ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Ohe Gvening Orvbune 


Published every awe day evening in the CITY of 
PAWTUCKET, R. L., affords to ADVERTISERS the 
very best medium for reaching the working classes of this 

Ww ENGLAND. 


ADVERTISING RATES Cribune Publishing Co., Props. 


ON APPLICATION. 


live manufacturing section of busy NE 











Aever“‘in SOVEREIGN VISITOR 


It reaches 100,000 families in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Why P It is not a bird of passage but is firmly established with eight years’ 

honorable record back of it. 

It is not a circus bill, or filled with sermons, but is full of spice 

and interestin reading of interest to man, woman and child, and 
Because $< is read throu ch from the title to the end of its last column. 
ee civeulaiion is increasing from 2,000 to 3,000 copies per month, 

and it keeps abreast of the times in literature, phitcornn, and fun. 

Its publisher is not seeking to corral the earth, and is willing to 

live and let live. 

We are always pleased to send advertising rates and sample copies. 


SOVEREIGN VISITOR, Omaha, Neb. 
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FARMERS’ REVIEW, “Sa 


Is the leading agricultural paper in Chicago, IIl.; having the largest 
paid circulation, which has been secured and is maintained without 
the employment of cheap, catch-penny schemes, therefore reaching the 
highest class of thinking, progressive farmers. Do you want to reach 
them with your advertisement? It has a larger bona fide paid circula- 
tion in the State of Illinois than any other weekly agricultural paper. 


2222244460044 4644606 6445 
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The paper that is ‘ best for the reader ”’ 


is certainly ‘‘ best for the advertiser.’ 


THE TROY RECORD 


TROY, N. Y., PRINTS 


“All the News Worth Reading” 


























The Wealthy Cattlemen and Stock Farmers of Texas, Indian Territory» 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, the majority of whom are close readers of 


Cexas Stock and Farm Journal 


are good patrons of the educational institutions of the North and East. 
The Journat has a guaranteed circulation of 16,000 subscribers. 





Offices: Dallas, Fort Worth and San Antonio. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


OAKLAND, CAL, = 
Sixteen pages weekly. A Clean, first-class Religious Journal. 


“Circulation, 4.],64.7 Guaranteed. 


: 
Larger than any other Religious Journal West of the Rockies. 2 
Inserts no advertisements which it does not indorse. Our READERS &% 
Know THIs, and the value of our space is enhanced accordingly. : 
If you have a strictly first-class business to advertise, let our read- 
ers know about it, and they will patronize you. 
Rates and sample copies on application. 


Me a 
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_— Oexas Harmer i 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Circulation, Actual Average During 1897, 31,052. 


See American Newspaper Directory. 
The advertiser who would advertise to reach the most people of the agricultural 
class located in the Southwest, will get the most for his money if he will spend it 
in the Texas FARMER. It is the only agricultural paper in the Southwest which 
has more than 30,000 circulation that tells the actual figures. Schools will 
find that theoua our columns they can address a great many patrons who 
are able to take advantage of what is offered. 


SAMPLES COPIES AND RATES ON APPLICATION. 
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Do you want students from Methodist homes ? 


Che Christian Advocate, i 


“« Official Newspaper of the Methodist Episcopal Church,”’ 


is the paper you should use to get them. 








Address EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents, 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St. 
® 
“SEE CEEEEE EEE SEEE CESS SEES SESE SESE 





A Monthly; 32 Pages. 


is the lowest 

21 000 number printed 

9 any month dur- 

ing the past six. 

The Western Penman is used asa 

guide to good business writing and 

penmanship generally by its sub- 

scribers, their brothers, sisters, 

cousins, and in many cases their uncles and aunts. An ad in it looks well and pays well. 
Better try it. Very reasonable rates. 


WESTERN PENMAN PUB. CO., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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ADVERTISE IN THE..... 


® SUPERIOR LEADER, § 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


$$ 
$$ 
THERE’S MONEY IN IT! 8 
$ 


Only Morning and Sunday Paper 
in Second City in Wisconsin. . . SEND FOR RATES. $3 


$$ 
$$ 
$$ 
$$ 
$$ 
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St. John Daily Sun 
St. John Semi- Weekly Sun 


Guaranteed circulation largest and best in the Maritime 
+ Provinces. If interested, make inquiry 


The Sun Printing Company (Ltd. ), 
St. John, N. 
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If you want lawyers to know what you 
are advertising, tell them about it in 


Che National Reporter System 


Comprising Ten Weekly Law Magazines (Reporters), circulating nearly a 
Million and a Half Copies a year among the better class of Lawyers all 
over the country. 
The REPORTERS circulate among the liberal-minded and pros- 
perous lawyers, men who pay the publishers from $5 to $500 a 
year for law books. They will buy other things that appeal tc 
them, and they will see every advertisement in their REPORTERS. 


For Rates, Sample Copies, etc., address 
WEST PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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IT IS A FACT 


The Central Baptist 


has, for some years, run twice as much school 
and college advertising as any other periodical 
published west of the Mississippi River. 

School advertisers get satisfactory returns, be- 
cause our rate is as low as can be on 


PAID CIRCULATION OF 10,000 


and our readers are patrons of good schools. 
There are 141,437 white Baptists in Missouri 
alone, to say nothing of Kansas and the rest of 
the great Southwest. You can have some of 
them as students in your school. 

It pays other schools; it will pay you. Any 
first-class advertising agent will tell you so. 

Put us at the head of your list. 








ARMSTRONG & PAYNE, PUBLISHERS 


316 North Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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eaatlsea The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT ATLANTA, GA. 
Official Organ of 165,000 Methodists in Georgia. Circulation, 11,000. 


The oldest religious paper in the State, and worth more as an advertising medium than 
all the other rene papers in the State combined. None but peguiasee and responsible 
advertisers are admitted to its columns, and it is always looked to for reliability. 

Net RaTES—ABSOLUTELY ONE PRICE. 
Display Advertising, 70c. per inch. Readers 10c. per counted line. 
Special discount given on school, summer resort and seed business. 

Bills are payable monthly, unless otherwise specified in contract. All advertisements 
subject to approval of bus ness manager, and advertisers are required to give reference 
when desired. School rates, 50 cents per inch each insertion. 


WESLEYAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


T. T. CHRISTIAN, Business Manager, 402 and 404 Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 








Circulation Record for the year 1897. 3 


TOLEDO EVENING NEWS 


Sold 6,749,714 Copies. 
Daily Average, 21,843. 


Send for advertising rates and sample copies. 
NEWS PUB. CO., ToLepo, Ouxto. 


{ Che Healthy done 


ATHOL, MASS. 
The Smallest Paper but the Largest Subscription List 
of any Medical Paper 
for the People in all America. 
Advertising space usually sold six months in advance. One column now in “fh 


market on account of alleged war scare. Write for particulars. 
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Leading Southern agricultural publi- 


Southern ‘idiin, Thrifty people read it. 4 
22,000 MONTHLY. © 
© 
© 
























Farmer Covers South and Southwest. Adver- 
’ isi Send for rates 


tising rates very low. 


SCOCCOO® 


ATHENS, GA. and sample copies. 


® 
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THE FARMER'S CALL, 


QUINCY, ILL., 
put 20,000 new subscribers on its list during April 


If you’re interested, write it, and it will show you how it was done 
and that it was done. It has never offered premiums and its editor 
writes forthe North American Review, Forum, etc., heuce it goes toa 
class of rural people (in 65,000 homes) very desirable for Schools and 
all first-class advertisers to reach. 
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is the only high-clas 
political and literary 
weekly published on 
the Pacific Coast. It 
has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on 
the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. But an advertisement is more apt to 
be seen and read in a soy than in a daily. A weekly is read carefully; a daily is 
glanced at and tossed aside. The ARGONAUT is a good paper for first-class advertising 
addressed to well-to-do readers. It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. 
The ARGONAUT’S circulation is a paid-up circulation. Every subscription is stopped 
immediately on its expiration if not renewed at once. No returnable copies are issued to 
dealers; — copy is paid for. There is no journal on the Pacific Coast which is a better 
medium for first-class advertising, or which will so certainly reach the well-to-do class as 
the ARGONAOT. Over 18,000 circulation. Advertising rates 14 cents per agate line, 


THE ARGONAUT PUBLISHING CO., 
246 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








| 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADVERTISING 


“(Word ana Yorks” 


HAS ALWAYS PAID THE ADVERTISER, 


because this journal reaches more intelligent young people who 
are interested in getting a practical education than any other re- 
ligious or scientific paper in the country. Meteorology, with 
special reference to causes of storms, in which every teacher is 
interested, is fully explained in “Word and Works” and 
Hicks’ Almanae, both of which are edited by 


Rev. IRL R. HICKS, 


the ‘Storm Prophet.” His astronomical articles have done more 
to popularize astronomy in our public schools than anything here- 
tofore published. 

Professors of Astronomy are using Hicks’ Star Maps and 
Diagrams in their class-rooms all over the land. Special rate to 
Schools and Colleges. Sample Copy of ‘‘ Word and Works” 
and special rate sent on application. National circulation. 

WORD AND WORKS PUBLISHING CO., 
2201 Lecust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Temple Court. *"43K.2, MORRISON, 
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peeves 


oo THE ... 


; Educational Gazette {| || 
-Tencwens’ ounenu. | | | Have a Scheme 


The modern teacher does not spend 
time and money in running over the 








ask recompense except where actual 
service has been rendered. Thou- 


sands of teachers can testify to this. with a ulation 


We do not desire your money until of less than 25,000. 


we have earned it. Our Bureau is 
Open to All Teachers 


| 

| 

who are subscribers for Tue Epv- 
CATIONAL GAZETTE and paid one | 
> yearin advance. $1, of boner tn | 
the BEST Educational rin 
existence, and for albedion in 
Teachers’ Bureau one year. 


> State huntinga position. Instead, i deep 
—d or aes selects the = reputable : That will rd 
eachers’ Agency and registers , | terest ery 
leaving the chances in the handsof { a ev pu 
experts. Some are good, some are { lisher of a daily. 
excellent, and other so-called agen- | ’ 
cies are to be avoided. Wenever { weekly or monthly 


If you are an Alert Publisher, 


WRITE ME. 








School officers wanting teachers 


$ find wh h b t 4 | 
poping ae A byte | L. N. COSHMAN, 
4 
t Educational Gazette Co., 34 Oliver Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Seton, Bin 

















> Publishers and Dealers in School 
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To Get Customers — 
Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, . 14,756 
Actual At Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Jan., 15, 407 
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—AN EFFICIENT SCHOOL MEDIUM—— 


THE AVE MARIA | 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


A Religious and Literary Weekly 


{ PUBLISHEDSAT oe nom 25,000 WEEKLY | 


Reaches more well-to-do Catholic families than any other publication, For 
rates and advertising information address 


JOHN A. MURRAY, Advertising Manager, 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Best Advertising medium for Schools, 


Che Pittsburg Christian Advocate 


524 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Circulation now 22,000. Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia constitute the garden spot of the United States, and have produced more 
eminent men and women perhaps than any other region of similar extent in America. 
The Methodist-Episcopal Church is the leading denomination in the above-named 
section, and the PirrspurG CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE is the only Methodist-Episcopal 
hat circulates to any large extent in that region. 

Statistics show that there are 215,000 members and more than 500,000 adherents 
of the Methodist-Episcopal Church within its field of circulation as outlined above. 
It is, therefore, the best medium for Schools who wish to reach that desirable terri- 
tory. Rates, which are low, furnished on application. JAS. A. MOORE, Mgr. 

APD DIOS 
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The American Nonconformist, 602 S. 13th St., Omaha, Nebraska. 
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THE BEST MEDIUM IN THE BEST FIELD IS 


THE AMERICAN NONCONFORMIST 


Or the **‘ WEEKLY MAGAZINE.” 

The regular and universally ged contributors for this journal have placed it 
in the best homes of all the best section of the United States. This makes it a 
specially valuable advertising medium for Agricultural Implements—because 
it reaches the farmers—and for Schools because it reaches the farmers’ boys and 
girls. But “ what about its circulation?” 

“IT CIRCULATES FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN,” 
but chiefly in the great grain belt of the world, from Ohio to the Rocky Mountain 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Write for a Sample Copy an 
Advertising Rate Card, with special rates to schools and colleges. Address 
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Pentecostal Herald 


FORMERLY THE METHODIST 


Largest circulation of any religious paper of any 
denomination in the South. Guaranteed sub- 
scription over 


30,000 Weekly 


Will take pleasure in furnishing any proof desired of circulation. Rates 
to schools, roc. per agate line. Address 


CHAS. E. NASH 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
507 Equitable Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A Lively Discussion | 


ON THE 


Subject of Advertising. ARG UJ § 


differ widely,| — 
and where the ALBANY, N. Y. 


relative merits 





of publications! — 7 
are known,there : Largest, Brightest F 
is a unanimous! — and Best Newspaper ; 
opinion as to ° ° 

the high value published In 


of the Capital City. 





THE AMERICAN $ RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 


> 


: APPLICATION. 


School Board Journal, | , 


JAMES C. FARRELL, 


Manager. 


New York, 





Ahhh 


MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO. 
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i YOU 

\ : desire to reach parents who value the education of 
| their children above everything else. 


he Hartford Post 


I : , : ¥ 
is the medium for you to use in advertising, your 





school or college. 


| 
THE REASON 





| —because we are publishing to-day the cleanest and most widely 
| read Republican newspaper in Connecticut. 

Hl It enters the homes of the very best; people—the back-bone of 
i Hartford—the center of education and wealth in New Engiand. 
I Rates and additional information on application. 


GEO. L. FIELDER, Publisher The Hartford Post 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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the Common People 


‘*God must have loved the common people,’’ said Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘‘ he made so many of them.” The successful adver- 
tiser usually loves them because they made him. 

They spend most of the money that is spent for advertised 
articles, and if you have anything to sell which common 
people use, you ought to know that the Vickery & Hill List 
goes every month to one and one-half million of them. 

Self-supporting people who spend moderate sums freely 
and regularly for every-day commodities, and are able to lay 
by a little something for occasional luxuries. 

They buy soap, medicine, washing powder, baking pow- 
der, oatmeal, household conveniences, musical instruments 
and inexpensive articles of dress. 

One million five hundred thousand copies are sent every 
month to one million five hundred thousand live individuals, 
the great bulk of whom are paid subscribers. 

Advertisers who have used this list know how extraordi- 
narily profitable it is to them, and need no argument about it. 
Here are some of them : 


Scotr & Bowne, “ Scott’s Emulsion.” Lyp1a Pinxuao Co., proprietary medicine. 
C. 1. Hoop & Co., ** Sarsaparilla.’’ BEETHOVEN ORGAN Co., musical instruments 
CusuinG & Co., dyes. Moopy & Co., dress cutting system. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., collars and cuffs. Bryant & STRATTON, business college. 
Hatt & Co., obesity remedy. RocuestTerR RapiatTor Co., heating appara- 
H. & D. Fotsom Arms Co., guns, etc. | tus. 
NatTurRAL Bopy Bracr Co., corsets. |StertinG Remepy Co., * Cascarets.”’ 

. L. Presco1t & Co., ** Enameline.”’ | EureKA Loom Co., weaving machinery. 
Sears, Rozspuck & Co., great mail-order | J.C. Aver & Co., medicines. 

house, CornisH & Co., organs. 


But I want the others who have not tried it and do not 
realize its wonderful fruitfulness. A postal card will bring me, 
with all the facts about HEARTH AND Home, Goop STORIES, 
Jappy Hours and VICKERY’s FIRESIDE VisIToR:—The 


VICKERY & HILL LIST 
“wore 1,500,000 Copies 


New York Office, 520 Temple Court, 
JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Manacer. 
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When It Had 
200,000 People 


Arkansas Was 40 Years Old 
Illinois Was 30 Years Old 
I'issouri Was 30 Years Old 
lowa Was 20 Years Old 
Nebraska Was 20 Years Old 
Kansas Was 15 Years Old 
Oklahoma Was 6 Years Old 














There are only three Railroads which 
reach Oklahoma’s 250,000. These three 
center in Wichita. During the year, 
1897, the 


Wichita Eagle Printed 
1,389 Columns 
of Oklahoma Dispatches 
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No other Associated Press Daily Printed YN 
One.Tenth that amount. The EAGLE 
will print more Columns in 1898—and 
the EAGLE is the Daily Oklahoma YN 


reads. 
R. P. TIURDOCK, 


gN 
Business [anager. YN 
IX 
IX 


@=e0cee 


The S$. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


+‘ The Rookery,’’ Chicago. 
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Oakland 


Is to San Francisco what Brooklyn 










is to New York. 


: 
“Che Cribunes 


Is the Brooklyn Eagle of Oakland. 


oe 


A conservative, reliable, | 
family newspaper 
enjoying the respect 
and confidence 

of its subscribers. 


THE TRIBUNE goes into more than 


$,/00 


Homes every evening. 


To the advertiser desirous of appealing to the pros- 
perous community of Oakland and its suburbs 
THE TRIBUNE Offers particular advantages. 


Che €. Ratz Advertising Agency 


Representatives, 














Temple Court, New York. 
119 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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y THES BEE 


Sacramento, (a Calforma I ‘ 
StS 


The up-to-date character of THe BEE’s editorial, 
news and advertising columns is attracting new readers 
every day. 

The three hours difference in time between Sacra- 
mento and New York enables THE BEE with its 
Associated Press leased wire, fast presses and linotypes 
to print the news of the world on the day it happens. 

Its editorial expression is independent and un- 
hampered. The active managers of the paper own it 
and have no outside interests. 

Its advertising columns are bright and newsy— 
most advertisers change their advertisements daily, 
or three times a week. 

Because of these things it is probable that no 
‘ daily newspaper gives so much value to the advertiser 
per thousand circulation. 

It has absolutely a free field ; no news competition 
from metropolitan papers. San Francisco papers 
reach Sacramento at noon; evening papers at §.10 
p.m. THE BEE prints three editions; the first goes 
out on an all early afternoon trains reaching Northern 
California and Nevada in advance of San Francisco 
papers ; the third edition (forms close at 4 p.m.) is 
delivered on every subscriber’s doorstep in Sacramento 
and suburbs before 6 p. m. 

Guaranteed circulation over 6,700 copies daily. 

‘* Our rates are high, but advertisers get full value 
and say so.” 


E. Katz Advertising Agency, 
Temple Court, New York City. 
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Is the Family Paper of 
Salt Lake City. 


5 It has the largest LOCAL 
| circulation. 
, It Does Not Cover Utah. 


It Does Cover... 
Salt Lake City. 


Its local business tells the 

tale, though its rates 

are higher than those of 
the other dailies. 





) 

\) Representatives, 

i hn 

The E. Katz Advertising Agency, 

Temple Court, 119 Bush St., 
New York. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Experience 
Comes High 


W E make no rash promises to se- 
W cure contracts—everything is 
stated exactly as it IS. We give our 
customers more than their contracts 
call for invariably, and it pleases them. 

Would you prefer to make your 
contract with parties who promise 
everything and give you very lit- 


tle, or 
PLACE YOUR 


§TREET CAR ADVERTISING 
WHERE YOU GET 


More Than You Buy? 





GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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It’s a good thing to remember 
that when you contract for a 
poster display on the : 


BROOKLYN “L” 


you get 
126 SELECTED LOCATIONS 


right where the people see them, 
the posters are kept clean, re- 
newed frequently and are always 
there ! no goats to eat them up, 
boys to tear them off or rain to 
wash them away. Your display 
is easily ‘‘ checked up,” and you 
get what you buy ! 


CARS CROSS THE BRIDGE IN JUNE 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, 
New York. 
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A. T. STEWART 
once said :::: 


« People go 
where they’re 
invited.” 


Can you invite them in any bet- 
ter way than by a Card in the 


Street Car's 


It’s there when they go home, 
when they go out, all day ! all 
night! It has the last call on 
their attention on their way to 
buy, when all other mediums 
have been thrown aside or for- 
gotten. 


Write us about it if you wish to know more, 





GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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“Two heads are better than one” 


The 
Gibbs. 
& 


Williams 


Co 





LITHOGRAPHING DESIGNING 
PRINTING ENGRAVING 








18 & 20 
Oak 
Street 
NY 


Corner 
New Chambers 
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Sworn Circulation 





Largest 
Daily 
Circulation 
in 
Canada 


Without exception 





Montreal 


LA PRESSE 
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The Giant of <SxSxSxS> 
The Five-Cent Magazines 


THE 


HALF HOUR 


The best and cheapest monthly pub- 
lished. 

As attractive and as interesting as 
many of the more expensive magazines. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 
FOR THE MONEY. 


Advertisers report a large number of 
replies from the HALF HOUR. 

Advertise now in the HALF HOUR 
and get the benefit of low rates and 
rapidly increasing circulation, 

Your regular agent will quote you 
prices, or write to us direct. Copies of 
the HALF HOUR on all news-stands 
throughout the country. 

Please send for sample copy and rates. 


y 
George Munro’s Sons, 


17 to 27 Vandewater Street, 
New York. 
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Are You Seekin g Scholars? 








ECAUSE we believe Edu- 
cational Institutions are 
worthy of all the help we can 
give them and their announce- 
ments to be of special interest 
to our readers, we name a very 
special rate for them. 


These papers reach more 
than 220,000 Christian homes. 
Their readers believe in educa- 
tion and have the means to 
pay for it. Their children go 
somewhere to school. Whether 
denominational or undenomi- 
national, any school can use 
some, or all, of these papers 
to advantage. They are the 
representative papers published 
here for their respective denom- 
inations, and they give special 
prominence toschool announce- 
ments. 

They cover a portion only of 
the religious field, but that field 
is theirs exclusively. 

Published for 23 to 78 years, 
they have grown up with the 
families, until now they give an 
indorsed introduction into 


Over 220,000 Homes 


where they have the loving con- 
fidence of many subscribers. 


If you want some of these 
scholars for your school it would 
be well to say so in these papers. 





t 
; These prices are named for 
Educational announcements 
only. 


Special School Rate. 


Cost of 
one line 


each time. 
Sunday School Times . Tae. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Lutheran Observer . . 12 
Christian Standard . . 10 
Ref'd Church Messenger 08 
Presbyterian Journal . 0624 > 47c. 
Episcopal Recorder. . 051% 
Christian Instructor. . 05% 
Christian Recorder . . 04 

For List $1.19 


Without THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
CORDER (African Methodist) $1. 16. 


For the cost of an Educational 
advertisement in any of the papers, 
or the list, multiply the above rates 
by the number of insertions and 
the number of lines (14 lines to 
an inch). 





Any school advertising to the amount of ten 
dollars in any one or each of more papers will, on 
request, receive the paper or papers free for one year. 
Write to us about your school. 


The Religious Press Association, 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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® Ohio is Not Excited ® 


Over the prospect of a war with Spain. If 
fight we must, the Buckeyes will rally as one 
man to the defense of their country’s honor. 
At present they are willing to let President 
McKinley direct the ship of state while they 
‘‘lay low” and get ready to take full advan- 
tage of the prosperity which is indicated in 
every corner of the great State. 


- The Ohio Select List 


Will place your advertising in the homes of 





these people and charge only fair, honest, y 
living rates for the service. W 











Akron, Kenton, Portsmouth, 
Beacon-Journal. News. Times. 
Ashtabula, Lancaster, Salem, 
Beacon. Eagle. News. 
Bellefontaine Lim: 
Index. , _- —— > 
Bucyrus, Mansfiel 
pat. News. 4, ey, 
Cambri Mariett "ens 
phe ae Springfield, W 
Defiance, Marion, ae 
Republican-Express. Star. Warren, 
East Liverpool, | Massillon, Chronicle. 
Crisis. Independent, Wooster, \ 
Findlay, Mt. Vernon, Republican. 
Republican. News. Xenia, 
Gallipolis, Newark, Gazette and 
Journal. Tribune. Torchlight. 
Hamilton, Norwalk, Youngstown, 
Republican-News. Reflector. Vindicator, 
Ironton, Piqua, Zanesville, 
lrontonian. Call. Courier. 
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Turned ’Em Down 





OFFICE OF THE PIEDMONT. INDEPENDENT. 


Piepmont, W. Va., May 14, 1808. 
Dear Printers Ink Jonson: 

“I fired two ink men out my place yesterday 
who tried to run down your ink as being no good; 
but I easily proved to them that your inks are up 
te date by showing scme job work I did with them. 
Then I showed them my paper, which was printed 
with your news ink. I also do considerable job 
work such as letter, packet and billheads, etc., 
with your news ink, which gives satisfaction 
every time. 

‘* Respectfully, 
“J. R. COMBS.” 


The most serious error a salesman can make 
is to find fault with a competitor's goods, for 
in most cases he not only loses the order but 
also the friendship of a possible customer. 
He should look at his competitors from an 
unprejudiced standpoint, but still uphold the 
quality of his goods as being unsurpassed. 

My claim is that my inks are the best in the 
world, and if not found as represented I am 
always willing to* refund the money and pay 
all freight or express charges. Send for my 
price list and printed specimens. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK 
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THE TOLEDO COMMERCIAL. _ 


FOURDED ws MOZDAT MORNING. JULY & sew 
—— 
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(when it is a good one) 


in a city of 150,000 population 





has a large 
Exclusive Field 


The Toledo 
we. Commercial 


covers such a field 


Average Circulation for 1897, 8,454 





people who have money. 
Average for January, 1898, g, 750 





You can’t cover the field without THE COMMERCIAL 
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$15,000,000 











is a low estimate of the amount 
of money spent each month in 
the channels of trade by the 
readers of 


Che 
American 
(Queen 


Office of publication : 
78-80 Walker Street, New York. 


Special rate to schools. Sample copies 


sent on application. 
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The old established Ohio Weekly Press has been consol- 


The verified 
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“Hlonest Confession 


ts good for the Soul, 


II 





— 


THE NEW ENGLAND EDITOR. May t, 1898. 











A Late Newspaper Directory. 


‘The American Newspaper Directory for March has been 
feceived. This is the directory published by George P. Row- 
ell & Cd., 10 Spruce street, New York city, and is perhaps 
generally considered the most elaborate publication of its kind. 
The March issue is put out in the usual style, and contains 
nearly 1,350 es. Whether publishers agree with the me- 
thods pursued by George P. Rowell & Co. or not, it is confi- 
dently claimed by them and their friends that no newspaper 
which makes a statement cf circulation according to the form 
prescribed by them fails to have credited in.this directory 
such statement, unless perchance it may be such a flagrant 
misstatement as not to be entitled to credit. As THE NEw 
ENncLaNpD EpiTor has previously claimed, it believes that 
it is the best policy for every newspaper to make a truthfuland 
adequate statement of its circulation to the publishers of every 
newspaper directory in existence. 

A largé number of general advertisers depend more or Jess 
for their information concerning..circulation upon one or the 
other of the numerous newspaper directories. A considerable 
numberof these prefer the American Newspaper Directory, 
because of the well-known sleuth-like methods of its publishers 
pursued in obtaining circulation statements. It is, therefore, 
a mistake for publishers not to give this directory the circula-. 
tion statement requested by them, whatever may be the in- 
justices claimed for their particular methods of procedure. 

There is no denying the fact that this directory is improving 
with each quarterly issue. 
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They at € particularly et 


thei Tt ren. The pe any cole bo "Get UTING 
ool it keeps ~ em we ell i “peopl d i in the world 
of gen aed amateur sport. 


Che Special School Rate in Outing 
per nonpareil line is 

Freee 

one nsren, O3 CRIMES, 
Which is a discount of 25°/, wrens our rates. 


For further information communicate with 
‘e siadieheiin or 


Che Leading Advertising Agencies. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Chester 


Is a city in Delaware County, in the extreme southwestern 
corner of Pennsylvania and .is the oldest town in the State. 
Within two miles of the City Hall are fifty thousand people, 
and over seventy industrial establishments, employing 9,000 
wage-earners, whose aggregate wages amount in a year to over 
six million dollars. Roach’s shipyard, employing 1,500 
hands, the Eddystone Print Works, 1,100 hands ; three rolling 
mills, four steel works, boiler and engine works, ax factory, 
logwood dye works, lace and hosiery mills, refrigerator works, 
brass foundries and over thirty textile mills, employing from 
100 to 500 hands, are located here. The Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Philadelphia and Reading Railroads, 
numerous river steamers and 4 trolley system with 35 miles of 
rack afford transportation facilities, 


Delaware County 


Has a population of over 90,000, and is a region of rich farms, 
busy industries and handsome homes. The people are un- 
usually well educated and prosperous, and the county is dotted 
with thrifty towns. 


The Chester Times 


Is the leading newspaper of this section. Its daily circulation 
averages 7,000 copies, or more than three times that of any 
other Chester or Delaware County newspaper. It is delivered 
each afternoon by carriers in Chester, Media, Thurlow, 
Swarthmore, Darby, Lansdowne and half a hundred other 
towns in the county, in addition to reaching every post- 
office by mail. It is distinctively a HOME PAPER, and in its 
mechanical facilities at its handsome building at 418 Market 
street and its force of news-gatherers in the city and county, it 
has a better equipment than many a metropolitan daily. It has 
earned the deserved title of ‘‘the best local daily in Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Proprietors, 


CHESTER, PA. 
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SVHE PNTLANTA 


of Atlanta, Ga., ought to be the best medium for advertising Schools and Colleges- 
Wade Because, first.—It is a home paper; it is clean in its columns; It is the aim of the 
pe ishers to print nothing in it that can not be read aloud around the hearthstone where 

he wife and children are. It goes into well-nigh every home within 300 miles of Atlanta. 
Second.—The genuine, bona fide circulation of the Daily Journal is 


aa———MORE THAN 30,000, am 





More than 45,000 are printed daily, but a liberal allowance for the sale of war extras leaves 
the permanent circulation at more than 30,000. Third.—The excellent distribution of the 
Journal’s circulation should commend it to those who want to reach the leading prosperous 
families of the South. Notice the cities and towns covered by the circulation as follows: 


TLANTA, Ga., March 31, 1893. 
The daily circulation of the Atlanta Journal now exceeds 30,000 copies, the distribution 
being as follows: 
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THE NEXT QUARTERLY EDITION OF THE 
American 


Newspaper [Directory 
for 1898 


Will be delivered 
to Subscribers on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ist 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Five Dollars for Each Issue. 
$20 A YEAR. 

ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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{ READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model pbvestiosmente, Stess for window 
cards or circulare,and any other suggestions for bettering 


beeeeroceeecoees. 


this departmen 





The head-line ought to contain an 
idea which will make it something 
more than a mere eye-catcher. It 
ought to say something just as close to 
the business as it can ,.ossibly be made 
to say. It ought to be the keynote of 
what you have to say in the body of 
the ad. 

There is usually very little good in the 
sensational scare heads which appear 
on many retail advertisements. Many 
an advertiser, for example, would pre- 
fer to begin his advertisement with 
‘*WAR TO THE DEATH!”’ going on to 
say, ‘‘ We are making war on high 
prices, and will keep it up until the 
enemy is annihilated, etc., etc. As 
shown by our fine, firm kid ladies’ shoes, 
high-grade and correct shapes, etc., and 
the price is only $2.” 

Now if he would sweep out all the 
stuff about war on high prices and get 
right down to business and make the 
heading of his ad, High-grade kid 
shoes $2, it wouid be a far better head- 
line. 

It is always an.advantage to be ad- 
vertising things just at the season or 
the crisis when people particularly 
want them. As for example:— 


dln the Nick of Time. 








«= 


“OLD GLORY’ 
ENVELOPES ! 


We furnish a No.1 En- 
velope with your corner 
card printed on same and 


The American Flag 


IN COLORS AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 





3 M at $2.00 per M 
“1.85 


Telephone your orders. 
SHAKEM & CO., 
Telephone 243. 1016 Grant Ave. 
Make Envelopes. Print Everything. 








Seasonable. 


What About Notiry us, and we'll 


-_ for — —_ 

give them the 

Your Furs? ;, = possible care 

during the Summer 

months, at small cost. Order re- 

modeling done now, and the storage 

of your garments until needed will 

cost you nothing. You can safely 

order alterations at this time, 

styles for next Fall are already } a 

termined. Repairs at very moder- 
ate charges. 


VAN PELT & CO., 
79 John Street. 


Timely. And a Suggestion for Most any 
Store. 


~~wweewee ~~~ 
weer Qn") 


P 
( 5 
4 MUSIC-— 
> PATRIOTIC AND POPULAR. (2 


4 Song Books, Folios and the like, ) 
( at low prices. 


$:.eet Music, Vocel— 
$ Reniember the Maine, 25c. 7 
¢ Rule Anglo-Saxia, 25c. 
4 No Sweeter Words Were Ever 
¢ Said, 25c. 
¢ The Hyptonized Coon, 25c. 

I Love You in the Same Old 

Way,,25c. 

» Instrumental— 
» The Belle of New York Waltzes, 


25c. 
Old Ring Cole March, rsc. » 
Change Ally Two-step, 15c. 
The Blue Lotus Waltz, 20c. ) 
Zenda March, 2oc. > 
Maxine Waltzes, 25c. » 
The Stars and Stripes Forever 

March, 25¢c. 


Music, Folios- ) 


War Songs (53 songs), 4oc. 
—a atriotic Songs (57 2 


po 's » Sinttonal Songs (13 
songs), Toc. 

a o' the — (131 songs), , 

oard cover, 5 


Beautiful Songs = Ballads (62 
songs), 128 pages, 12c. 
Golden Gleanings of Music, In- 





—~_wewwe* 
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strumental, 43 pieces, 95 
pages, 12c. 
YANK E. DOODLE & C0., 








RA RRARRRS 


too Wave Street. 
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Seasonable. 





THE 
Corrupting Moth 
will not harm your clothing 
if in packing away you use 


WINSLOW’S 
ANTI-MOTH COMPOUND. 
We also sell Camphor, Insect 


Powder, Moth Balls, and 
other Insecticides. 


Winslow's Drug Store, 


4 Jones Block. 














Patriotic. 


ee eee REE 
Large Variety 
of Flags 


Silk Flags, Muslin Flags 
on sticks—selling by the 
thousand. Red, White and 
Blue Ribbons and Sashes— 
strict novelties— just re- 
ceived. Ask to see the new 
sashes at once. 


Perens | 
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ne st th te ttt 


) Window and Door 
Awnings Sa SC 


It’s quite time to place your 
orders. Drop us a postal and 
we'll send, take measurements, (¢ 
show samples and give esti- (¢ 
mates. 

Furniture Slip Coverings made 
of Fancy Tickings, Linens and 
) Satines; estimates furnished. 


~ a 
De Oe oe ee 
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Your House 
will Rent Better 


If you let me freshen it up 
with a coat of paint. You 
can’t get good tenantg for 
a shabby looking house. 
Clean, attractive paint 
makes a house rent for 
more money. I will do 
you a good job at the right 
price. Let me give you an 
estimate. A postal card 
will bring me. 


Peter Perkins, Painter, 


143 Green St. 
WU 


Now in Season. 


DRONE RERERERERRENERE RE RENE RE ERENCE 
¥< ee 
ee # 
ay H aM 
% Chinese Camphorwood g 
x< < 
aN as 
2 Moth-Proof Chests, Re 

< x< 
Re five sizes, $3 to $15, made Ba 
PS in a superior manner, reinforced eS 
a by heavy brass mountings. The Fe) 
# camphor odor of the wood is ee 
2% everlasting. iS 
4 aS 
ISR OCRERERE RENE REE ERC MERON REREAD 


Clothing. 








“ Bicycling 
Weather.” 


We are doing a whole lot of business in 
fitting out the riders with stytish apparel. 
The Kind that is genteel enough for busi- 
ness wear—if the gentleman doesn’t mind 
wearing short trousers and genteel stock- 
ings 5 a great pans are doing it. 

/indow 16 is full of high-class, stylish 
clothing for Bicyclists call Golfers. Also 
look in window No. 4. 

Our prices range from $6 to $12, and 
every garment has the same careful treat- 
ment that we give to our superior-made 
clothing of other lines. 


A Special Value, $6.75, 


for suit and cap to match. 


The see from which this suit is made 

is disp 7 in window 4. It must be 
seen to appreciated. It’s a dressy, 
rich dark plaid. See it. 

Outing Shirts, Sweaters, Hose, Belts, Caps. 





WHITING, QUEEN & CO., 
Madison and Wabash. 











Drugs. 
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> A Word 
to the Wise 


Every spring the hu- 
man system needs to be 
thoroughly cleaned, the 
same as a house. How 
few do it though! If 
they only knew how 
much difference it would 
make in their feelings 
and health. The system 
needs to have the circu- 
lation set going—needs 
new rich blood. 

We have all the repu- 
table system - cleaners 
and can advise you 
about them, 
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Aimee’s Drug Store, 
Chestnut and Fifth. 
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“| Like to Dress Well 
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and your ads so practically interesting 
that the mere announcement that you 
have something to say will attract at- 











but can’t afford to get m 
clothes made to measure.’ 
It’s for men like you that we cater to. 
< Inno other clothing will you find 
more style, quality and service for 
the price asked than in our $8, $10, 
$12, $15, $16 and $20 suits. 

Our Furnishing Department 
is exhibiting a beautiful stock of 
neckwear, colored shirts, gloves, 
men’s jewelry, underclothing, ho- 
siery and many other accessories to 
man's wardrobe. 


JOHN JONES & CO. 15 William St. 


That Eternal Question; 
—Why ? : 
Because Price Benefits are in 
store for you To-morrow. 3 
Hints only can be given in an 
advertisement. 
You must visit the store, 


One Why? For One Day Only. 
To keep the Linen and White 
Goods department prominently be- 
fore the public, to-morrow— q 
— All Linen Brown a 3 
‘owels, size 27x54 inches. ‘ 
The price only.......-.-+++ 29C 
Never mind how we secured them. ; 
In a regular ‘4 the price would be $ 
sc. All the White Pique advertised ; 
a yesterday at 20c. was sold before $ 
noon. That's what we expect to- $ 
morrow, Come early. 7 




























Ready for Summer. 





Summer Furniture. 

One of the latest novelties that has 
stepped into instant favor is Burmese 
furniture for summer homes. It comes 
in three-piece suites, chair, settee and 
wall chair, strictly Burmese in design, 
even to the coverings. There are sepa- 
rate tables in fanciful shapes. 

One suite, finished in handsomely 
grained natural birch, has padded seats 
covered in figured matting; high backs 
and arms, and with a noticeable charac- 
teristic oddness of effect ; very strong and 
durable ; $20. 

Upholstered in India stripe tapestry is 
a suite especially appropriate for Oriental 
rooms, ardwood frames, heavily coated 
with maroon enamel, with graceful inserts 
in scroll designs; light appearing, but 

. strong ; $22.50. 

A coteoune effect is in blue enamel, 
hardwood frames, _" seats, padded, 
and upholstered with striped Oriental 
tapestry ; high backs with broadsupports 
for shoulders ; $25. 








It is a good thing, if the town is 
not too large to make it possible, for 
your name to become so well known 
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tention. 


— | 


Thusly :— 


SPEAKS 


of the Good Thin 
to be had at his 
Market To-morrow. 


READ IT THROUGH. 


Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Fowl, 
Spring Lamb, Veal, Native Pork, 
ams, Shoulders, Beef Tongues, 
and the finest of heavy Ox 


ver 
Beef, also Wax Beans, Tomatoes, 
Asparagus, Parsnips, New Beets, 
Cucumbers, Sweet Potatoes, Rad- 
ishes, Beet Greens, Spinach, Dande- 
lions, Tennis Ball Lettuce, New Cab- 
bage, Strawberries, Etc. Without 
doubt the finest assortment of 
Meats, Poultry and Vegetables to 


found in Bangor. Be sure and 


call or send your order. 
GRAFF’S Leading Cash Mkt., 
Cranberry Street. 


: 
7 
| 























An Object Lesson. 








This chair is made of the best 
grade of imitation mahogany, or of 
solid oak, thoroughly seasoned and 
highly polished, strongly con- 
structed, richly carved, high back, 
wood saddle seat. It’s pleasant 
to the sight; elegant in design and 
finish; full of comfort and ease 
and pleasure. Its excellence is 
evident in every part as soon as 
you put your eye on it. Asa 
practical illustration of the low 
prices prevailing here, we'll sell 
this fine $5 chair for 


$1.85 





CANE & CO., 100 William St. 
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A Needed Reform 
Begun in 1898 


WILMINGTON JOURNAL, - 
eeece nen 


March 31, 1898. 


Editor A. N.Directory, 

New York, 

Dear Sir:- 

We inclose herewith an affidavit giving our average 
circulation for 1897, and a detailed satement of it for the first 
three months of this year, and would respectfully ask that in 
your next edition you credit our circulation in accordance with 
one os the other. 

We have been interested at times in the articles» 
you have produced in ’Printer's Ink on this subject of rating, and, 
we have been amused at ‘some.of the complaints made againstyou. We/ 
have never placed an advertisement with you yet you have always 
‘given us a fair opportunity to be correctly rated: that we have 
not been fairly rated at times was ouz,own fault. 

} While we have always known about what each edition 
was we never kept an accurate account™and ‘could not, therefore, 
furnish the detailed statement you demand: Consequently we did 
not receive a fair rating but you were not to blame. We began 
with 1698 keeping an accurate account of: each edition and will 
be able hereafter to furnish it exact. We attach the statement | 
Tor the first three months and would be pleased if you will give 
fus that rating in your next Directory. 

Very respectfully, 





C 
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DEPARTMENT 


1 ae or plans for advertising. As 


ticism. 





‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
many as ible will receive full, honest, eavnest 
re is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ Inx “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








The following advertisement occu- 
died half a page in the Ladies’ Picto- 
vial, published in London, March 26: 





“Its food value is double that of bread 
made from ordinary wheaten flour.” —Lan- 
cet. 


HOVIS BREAD. 


Goop HEALTH OFFICES, l 
BritisH CONSTITUTION, 
SPRING, 1898. \ 

Dear Everysopy—The fellow who writes 
about me and puts all those nice tales in the 
papers, and draws me as a motor car and 
fighting man—I’m not a motor car, and 
though I do come through a mill I’m not a 
fighter —well, he’s fired; so the boss says I 
have got to write something for myself. You 
know I don’t liketo. I don’t think it is right 
that a chap should talk about himself, even 
when he is as much appreciated as I am, 
though I say it as shouldn’t. 

Suppose I begin and say what I am made of 
and what I am for, or there will be trouble, as 
the boss looks as if he has dropped sixpence 
and can’t find it. Seventy-five per cent of 
me is best white flour and twenty-five per 
cent prepared germ. Now I bet you an acid 
drop you don’t know what that means. I 
don’t. Germ! yes, that is where I come in 
heavy and knock the dough out of other 
loaves. It is the stuff that grows near the top 
of the wheat grain and springs up as next 
year’s crop, when it is not cut down in the 

rime of its youth and put through the mill 
Tike Iwas. It is awfully good stuff for mak- 
ing bone, muscle and brain, especially brain, 
so you had better have some. Not that I 
would be personal at all ; but as I was saying, 
it is good stuff. It is awfully nice, too. That 
iswhy I am so much liked, and, yes, I will 
say it, I deserve it. Why, I havea nicer flavor 
than any other bread, and give such help to 
the digestion. 

There is nothing like giving things a prac- 
tical test, as the bakers said when they first 
sold me, so just give an order for me to be 
delivered at your houseevery day, and I hope 
our acquaintance may be a long one. 

Curefully yours, 


HOVIS BREAD. 
To Eversopy 


At Mgats 
EVERYWHERE. 





The Ladies’ Pictorial is a high-class 
paper. It is supposed to circulate in 
the houses of duchesses and countesses 
and people of that sort, and they are 
supposed to be particularly well edu- 
cated, refined and generally superior. 

The fact that this advertisement ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Pictorial proves 
that its writer thinks that it is the sort 
of stuff that will gain favor with women 
of the highest social circles. If this is 


true, it speaks pretty poorly for the in- 
telligence of English women. If it 
isn’t true, it speaks pretty poorly for 
the intelligence of the Hovis Bread 
people. 

If it were possible to take such an 
idiotic thing seriously it would be 
worth while to point out that people 
will not have confidence in bread, the 
advertisers of which claim that they do 
not know how it is made. 

This childish letter says that the 
Hovis Bread is 25 per cent prepared 
germ, and then remarks that it doesn’t 
know what germ is. Neither do I, for 
that matter, and the only association I 
have with the word is connected with 
hospitals and different kinds of diseases 
which germs are supposed to promote. 
It is probably a different kind of germ 
that Hovis Bread is made of, but if it 
is I would use another word or explain 
so thoroughly just what kind of a germ 
this bread germ is, that the people who 
read it will not get the idea that they 
may contract scarlet fever,consumption 
and other things by eating it. 

There is one true statement in this 
ad: The letter says that this germ in 
the bread makes brains, and that there- 
fore the reader had better have some. 
There is no doubt whatever that any 
one who would read this ad through is 
in need of a germ or some powerful 
stimulant to improve the quality of his 
brain. 

T don’t know when I have gotten a 
more unpleasant impression of an ad- 
vertised article than I have of Hovis 
Bread from this ad. Iam sure I would 
take great precautions to avoid eating 
it if I should ever meet with it. I 
don’t want any bread which is 25 per 
cent germ, when the people who write 
its advertisements admit that they don’t 
know what germ is. 

Hovis Bread must be an exception- 
ally good article if it can go right on 
doing business in the face of such ad- 
vertising as this, 

* # 
a” o 

You can not pry the idea out of some 
men’s heads that poor poetry is good 
advertising, evenif you have the tire 


















of all creation flattened out as a crow- 


r. 

J. S. Blome & Co., of Reading, Pa., 
say on one side of their business card 
that they make high-grade cigars, and 
on the other side they say this : 

Our “ Pusher” is our leading brand, 
Smokers who will understand, 
Will say the “ Pusher ”’ is the best in the land. 


I am a smoker of great fame, 
And when I smoke a poor cigar I am to blame. 


I am a smoker of great pride, 

And the “ Pusher’’ I have tried. 

It is so'd for a nickel apiece. 

Enjoy the “‘ Pusher ”’ with rest and ease ; 
Sure it will never cause you to sneeze. 


It is a hand-made and Havana filler, 
Gentlemen, if you smoke any other it is surely 

a killer. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this pulsating heart-throb is found in 
the last two lines. I did not think that 
even a five-cent cigar could be so fatal. 
A cigar which, when men smoke any 
other make, will go around and put 
them to death, should be enlisted at 
once on our fleet and sent to Manila. 
So destructive a cigar need not be 
confined to a cigar stand. 

I suppose Mr. Blome is very proud 
of this effusion. If so his pride is 
easily aroused. The poetic stage is 
one of the most hopeless stages of the 
‘*just see how clever I am”’ style of 
advertising. 

* * 
* 

Here is a new sort of display that 

comes from Rossville, Ind.: 


$95.00 
100.00 
{10.00 
125.00 
150.00 
165.00 
175.00 
200.00 
250.00 
300.00 
350.00 


Are the prices for lots in O, G. Crane’s rst 
Addition and Oscar G. Crane’s 2nd Addition. 
Maybe you are thinking of aang | in our 
lively city. If so, let me show yeu how you 
can pet a home by paying monthly a sum 
equal to what you pay if you rented a house. 
Yours, 


OSCAR G. CRANE. 


It is simply one more proof that a 
large assortment of type is not neces- 
sary for display. 

It is a constant cry with retailers all 
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over the earth that their ads don’t look 
very well because the printing offices 
in their towns are so poorly equipped. 

If I were running a country news- 
paper I should consider it a sore afflic- 
tion if I had more than four or five 
series of display type. A mistake that 
niost printers make is that they buy 
single fonts of one or two sizes in each 
series and fill the office up with fifty or 
a hundred different series. Itisa good 
deal better to have only four or five 
kinds of type, but to have every size 
of each kind, and to have plenty of each 
size. 

This is not only better for the ad- 
vertiser, but it is better for the appear- 
ance of the paper, and it is much more 
profitable to the owner of the paper. 
An advertisement may be set very much 
quicker and easier if there are only a 
few kinds of type to choose from ; 
otherwise the compositor is likely to 
set type half the time and study the 
other half to decide in what kind of 
type to set the next line. If a man 
only has two kinds of type he knows 
that he has got to set the linein either 
one or the other of them, and the decis- 
ion is made without much of a struggle. 

* % 
+ 

Here is an advertisement that ought 

to do good: 


Not this Week. 


Our Framing Department is crowded to its 
utmost capacity. 

We already tan orders for more picture 
frames than we can finish this week. 

We can not possibly accept any more orders 
for frames to fe delivered efore Tuesday of 
next week. 

If you will bring your pictures at once, we 
will agree to frame them next week. 

We have never had such a rush on picture 
framing. 

Probably because we are doing better work 
than ever before, and our prices are not too 





high. 

We are fully equipped with all materials to 
enable us to frame any picture artistically. 

We have the latest styles in moldings-— 
mat boards and other requisites. 

We are able to suggest the most appropri- 
ate treatment for your pictures. 

Now is the time to bring them in. 


MARCH BROTHERS. 





It was published in the Western 
Star of Lebanon, O. 

It is wel! displayed because it is dis- 
played very little. The head line is set 
in forty-eight point condensed gothic, 
caps and lower case. 
also set in gothic. 


The signature is 
The matter be- 
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tween, occupying about four inches in 
the original, is set in long primer, 
each sentence a paragraph by itself. 

The whole tone of the ad is good. 
Most people feel that if a place is busy 
there must be some good reason for it. 
A large custom in any line does not 
come by accident. A store must have 
some marked merit to attract and hold 
alarge trade. It may have many glar- 
ing faults, but if it has the trade and 
holds it its merit must be much strong- 
er and greater than its faults. 

If March Brothers are doing a large 
business in picture framing it must be 
that they make good frames and sell 
them at reasonable prices. Even if 
they are not quite as busy as they say 
they are, it is good advertising to say it. 

At the very beginning of my busi- 
ness experience one of the first things 
I was taught was that the clerks in a 
store should act busy whether or not 
they were busy. My employer at that 
time came through the store and found 
me leaning picturesquely against a 
showcase, doing all that I thought I had 
to do, which was absolutely nothing. 
He stopped and told me that if I didn’t 
have anything to do to get a duster 
and hustle around and make believe I 
had something to do ; said that if peo- 
ple came into the store and found the 
clerks standing around loose they’d be- 
lieve that there was no business doing, 
and that if there wasn’t any business do- 
ing they’d think the reason was that the 
store was not worthy of patronage. 

At the time I thought the old gen- 
tleman was wrong, but I have since 
learned that he was absolutely right. 

It pays to be busy, and it pays to 
make believe you are busy whether 
you are or not. 

In some department stores bargain 
sales are stimulated by having a num- 
ber of their employees in their street 
clothes crowd around the counter, el- 
bowing the customers and making pur- 
chases which, of course, are never de- 
livered. 

This may be legitimate or not, just 
as one happens to look at it. At any 
rate that is store management and has 
nothing todo with this department. 

Whatever you do in your advertising 
don’t let the ads sound weak and tired ; 
don’t let them sound as if they were 
standing around with their hands in 
their pockets. An ad ought always to 
have some enthusiasm in it. It should 
be full of more or less exuberant con- 
tentment. It should read as if the man 


who wrote it was prosperous and had a 
liver that worked continuously every 
day. 

There are as many kinds of ads as 
there are kinds of men. I think that 
an ad can look bilious and talk bilious 
just as a man can, and it certainly can 
show that it has ‘‘ that tired feeling.” 

+,* 
SPRINGFIELD, O., May 10, 1898. 
Chas. Austin Bates, Manager “‘ Department 
of Criticisms” in Printers’ INK: 

Having been for many years a constant 
student of the ‘‘ Little Schoolmaster,” and 
never failing to peruse the columns devoted 
to your criticisms, I desire to have your opin- 


ion of the two ads inclosed. 
Yours truly, W. H. Dase. 


PERFECT SYSTEM 
Ape Cut Paper Patterns for {0c 
SPRING and SUMMER, 1898, FASHIONS 





Send for our new catalogue of Cut Roper Fe oa 
terns for the Spring and Summer, 1898, styles 
send it free on request. 
using these patterns any woman can becom 
her own d er, and can make re the cloth 
ing for the family. Address a postal card 


FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio. 


The ads sent will probably produce 
results, because they advertise 40-cent 
paper patterns for ten cents, and be- 
cause Farm and Fireside probably 
reaches women who want patterns. 

One of the ads is simply bad be- 
cause of its illustration. It shows a 
woman about seven feet tall and two feet 
and a half across the shoulders, with 
a sixteen-inch waist, and hips about 
half as wide as her shoulders. Her 
neck is set about six inches too near 
her left shoulder, and isn’t equally big 
enough to hold up her lop-sided head. 

If these patterns will make a woman 
look like that, they ought to be sup- 
pressed by law. 

I suppose that we ought to be thank- 
fulthat advertisers are learning the bald 
fact that illustrations are good things 
to use. I suppose that that is the first 
thing that must be learned, and that 
after awhile it will be seen that it is 
necessary to change the rule and say 
good illustrations are good things to 
use. 

A poor illustration is a good deal 
worse than none, but when I see a 
man using a bad illustration I feel 
pretty sure that in the course of more 
or less time hé will see the error of his 
ways and use a little more care and a 
little more money and get an illustra- 
tion that is attractive and that really 
illustrates. 
















PRINTERS’ INK. 





IF YOU'RE IN --- YOU KNOW... 
IF YOU COME IN - - YOU WILL KNOW 


That Our Advertisers Get Results 
ARE YOU IN? 
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Boyces :: 


BIG WEEKLIES 


600,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 


$1.60 per agate line. 


‘BOYCE’S MONTHLY .. 


500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


$1.60 per agate line. 
















Our papers are chock full of advertisements, 
because they give results. 

They give results because we have the circula- 
tion—the right kind and plenty of it. And the 
rates ate low and we allow you to cancel your 
ad if it doesn’t pay; and we want you to do it if 
it doesn’t pay. Then you'll come back again. The 
next ad will no doubt pay. 


THE HUSTLER, W. D. BOYCE CO., 


A bright monthly, 
sent free to any one Boyce Building, Chicago. 


who asks for it. 




















PRINTERS’ INK, 


The New York Journal 


is now printing 


1,220,618 
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All Free Copies, Exchanges, 
Samples and Waste Deducted. 


The Largest Circulation of any Newspaper 
in the World. 


ADVERTISE IN 


The New York Journal. 











